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_ BgASONBY. _ _ _ 

[For  the  E«cntoir. 

TH£  SKASomo  aanjaoTOK. 

M'tgna  nt  vtritfu  tt  frava/ebit. 


The  Masonic  Institution  has  been  subject  to  much 
obloquy  and  reproach,  because  it  has  withheld  its 
mysteries  from  the  female  sex.  The  arguments  used 
by  its  enemies  on  this  occasion,  may  at  lirst  appear 
very  plausible  to  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
its  unerring  rules  and  principles;  but  if  they,  for  a 
moment,  consider  its  probable  origin,  and  the  care 
with  which  the  learned  protected  their  discoveries 
in  science,  from  innovations  of  any  description,  du¬ 
ring  the  early  ages,  they  will  be  enabled  to  give  a 
satisfactory  reason  for  engrafting  this,  with  other 
wholesome  restrictions,  in  the  constitution  of  our 
Order.  But,  besides  the  authority  we  derive  from 
antiquity,  the  example  of  every  civil  and  political 
institution  in  the  country  should  secure  us  from  pre¬ 
judice  on  this  account.  Women  are  not  made  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress,  of  the  Senate,  nor  of  the  Assembly ; 
they  are  not  sent  upon  embassies  to  foieign  courts; 
nor  is  there  an  office,  civil,  political  or  military,  to 
which  a  woman  is  eligible.  The  fair  sex  cannot  cer¬ 
tainly  be  said  to  want  talent  or  capacity  to  receive 
education ;  and  yet  they  are  uniformly  excluded  from 
our  universities  and  colleges.  Now,  may  it  not,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  asked,  why  are  females  prohi¬ 
bited  enjoying  these  privileges?  I  think  it  may;  but 
the  reason  for  these  restrictions  is  obvious  to  every 
rational  mind;  and  as  these  prohibitions  arc  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  public  weal,  so  is  the  exclusion  of  fe¬ 
males  from  the  mystic  circle  conducive  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  well-being  of  our  Order.  The  nature  of  wo¬ 
man  is  so  fraught  with  a  mystic  spirit  of  beauty  and 
perfection, that  she  intuitively  inspi'-es  man  with  love 
tnd  veneration.  She  seems  to  b-  pe  iliarly  calcula¬ 
ted  to  bless  domestic  life,  to  enliven  ihe  social  circle, 
and  to  shed  through  it  “  a  tint  more  magical  than 
the  blush  of  morning.” 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  name  of  any  living 
writer  upon  Masonry,  who  has  done  his  subject  more 
justice  than  Dr.  Dalcho.  The  following  elegant 
apology  to  the  ladies,  is  from  his  pen : 

“  Agreeably  to  the  tenets  of  our  Order,  the  fair 
sex  are  excluded  from  associating  with  us  in  our 
mystic  profession;  not  because  they  are  deemed  un- 
,/orthy  of  the  secret,  ‘nor  because  the  mechanical 
tools  of  the  craft  are  too  pondrous  for  them  to  wield,’ 
but  from  a  consciousness  of  our  own  weakness. 
Should  they  be  permitted  to  enter  the  lodge,  love 
would  oftentime»  enter  with  them,  jealousy  would 
probably  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  the  brethren,  and 
fraternal  affection  be  converted  into  rivalship.  Al¬ 
though  the  most  amiable  and  lovely  part  of  nature’s 
works  are  excluded  from  our  ineeting.s,  yet  our  tlrder 
protects  them  from  the  attacks  of  vicious  and  unprin¬ 
cipled  men.  It  forbids  us  to  sacrifice  the  e.«se  a  no 
peace  of  families,  for  a  momentary  gratification;  ai  d 
it  forbids  us  to  undermine  and  take  away  that  tran 
sceudcnl  happiness  from  those  whose  hearts  are  uni¬ 
ted  by  the  bond  of  dincere  affection. 


“  The  feelings  of  women  are  more  exquisitely  fine.  Lodge,  or  household,  owe  to  each  other.  ThOTefore, 
and  their  generous  sympathy  is  more  easily  awaken-  afford  succour  to  the  distressed,  to  divide  out 
.d,b.  .heUfeUo«c,e..„,„,.h.„ 

the  stronger  sex.  The  soft  tear  of  pity  bedews  their  juries  of  the  craft.  But  though  a  Freemason  is  neT- 
cheeks  at  the  tale  of  wo,  and  their  gentle  bosoms  er  to  shut  bis  ear  unkindly  to  the  complaints  of  any 
heave  with  tender  emotions  at  the  sight  of  human  ofthe  human  species,  yet  when  a  brotbw  is  oppressed 
wretchedness.  They  require  not  the  adventitious  or  suffers,  he  is,  in  a  more  peculiar  manner,  called 
c  I-  *  .u  *  .u  e  upon  to  open  his  whole  soul  in  love  and  compassion 

aid  of  mystic  instUutions  to  urge  them  to  the  use  of  prejudice  to  his  own  family.^or- 


symbols  to  lead  them  to  virtue.  Their  own  hearts  iimg  to  his  ability, 
are  the  lodges  in  which  virtue  presides;  and  the  die-  It  is  further  necessary,  that  all  who  would  be  true 
tates  of  her  will  is  their  only  incentive  to  action.”  Freemasons,  should  learn  to  abstain  from  all  malice 
PI4TI  and  slander,  evil-speaking,  backbiting,  unmannerly, 

_ "  dOlwASOd.  Ky  scornful,  provoking,  reproachful,  ungodly,  and  pro¬ 
fane  language;  and  that  he  should  Know  how  to 
CONCERNING  PRIVATE  QUALITIES  AND  DUTIES,  wbo  are  Set  over  him, on  account  of  thett 

[Extracted  for  the  Eacntoir.  stiperior  qualifications  as  Freemasons,  however  infe- 
Whoever  would  be  a  real  Freemason,  and  live  ri«r  they  may  be  in  worldly  rank,  or  fortune.  For  ' 
comfortably  with  the  precepts  of  the  Order,  should  although  Freemasonry  divests  no  man  of  his  tem- 
learn  to  controul  his  passions,  and  to  lead  a  virtuous  poral  honours,  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  respects 
life.  He  must  endeavour  to  avoid  all  kjnds  of  in-  them,  yet  in  the  Lodge,  pre-eminence  of  virtue,  and 
temperance  and  excess,  as  tending  to  lessen  his  res-  knowledge  in  the  mystic  art,  is  considered  as  the 
pectability  and  usefulness  in  community,  and  to  re-  true  and  only  fountain  of  all  honour,  rule,  and  gov- 
flect  dishonour  on  the  fraternity.  He  must  be  in-  ernment. 

dusirious  in  his  profession  or  trade,  that  he  may  eat  - 

no  man's  bread  for  nought.  He  must  employ  his  the  female  mason. 

leisure  hours  in  innocent  recreation,  for  the  promo-  I  supped  lately  with  a  brother,  (says  a  late  author,) 
tion  of  health,  and  devote  some  portion  of  them  to  whose  lady  was  exceedingly  inquisitive  to  know  all. 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  lie  The  husband,  in  order  to  keep  her  in  good  humour, 
may  be  better  enabled  to  perform  his  duty  to  his  Cre-  amused  her  with  the  assurance  (after  she  had  previ- 
atur  and  Benefactor,  his  country,  his  neighbour,  and  ously  declared  that  she  never  would  betray  him,) 
himself.  The  Scriptures,  no  less  the  guide  of  our  that  all  the  secret  of  Freemasonry  was  to  be  silent 
actions,  than  the  rule  of  our  laith,  have  the  following  the  first  five  minutes  of  every  hour,  which  was  the 
illustration  of  our  duty:  reason  no  woman  could  be  admitted,  as  it  was  im- 

”  A  labouring  man,  that  is  given  to  drunkenness,  possible  that  she  could  be  silent  so  often,  and  for  so 
shall  not  be  rich;  and  he  that  contemneth  small  long  a  time.  The  lady  believed  this,  but  was  sure 
tilings  shall  fall  by  \ittle  and  little.  Wine  and  wo-  there  was  more,  and  ffierefore  besought  her  |deat 
men  will  make  men  of  understanding  to  fail  away;  to  communicate  the  rest.  After  much  coaxing,  the 
.ml  he  that  cleaveth  to  harlots  will  become  impu-  husband  then  told  lier  that  this  long  silence  was  to 
dent.  Moths  and  worms  will  have  him  to  heritage,  be  succeeded  with  five  minutes’  whistling,  which 
and  a  bold  man  shall  be  taken  away.  Hu  that  is  done  they  were  at  liberty  to  employ  the  remaining 
hasty  to  give  credit  [to  idle  tales j  is  lightminded;  fifty  minutes  according  to  their  pleasure.  • 

and  he  that  sinneth  shall  otfend  against  his  own  soul.  ^me  short  time  before  supper,  a  disagreement. 
Whoso  taketh  pleasure  in  wickedness  shall  be  con-  took  place  betw;;en  this  loving  pair.  As  far  as  I 
demned;  but  he  that  resnteth  pleasures  crowneth  his  could  understand,  our  company  was  inconvenient  to 
life.  He  that  can  rule  his  tongue  shall  live  without  the  lady,  who  wished  to  have  had  this  day  entirely 
strife;  and  he  that  hateth  babbling  shall  have  less  devoted  to  domestic  business;  but  our  brother,  wbo 
evil.  Rehearse  not  unto  another  that  which  is  y>ld  was  always  happy  to  entertain  hLs  friends,  was  thus 
unto  thee,  and  thou  shalt  fare  never  the  worse,  disposed  to-night,  and  determined  that  the  washing. 
Whether  it  be  to  a  friend  or  foe,  talk  not  of  other  or  any  thing  else,  should  be  deferred,  rather  than  hia 
men’s  lives;  and  if  thou  caiLst  w  ithout  offence,  re-  company  should  be  sent  supperless  away.  However 
veal  them  not.  For  he  heard  and  observed  thee,  the  lady’s  displeasure  was  evident;  particularly  ts 
and  when  time  coineth  he  will  hate  thee.  A  fool  her  husband  not  only  insisted,  that  a  supper  should 
travailetli  with  a  word  as  a  woman  in  l.iuour  of  a  be  provided,  but  that  she  should  also  preside  as  usual 
child.  Admonish  a  friend,  it  may  be  he  hath  not  .it  table.  This  added  to  her  chagrin;  and  she  assu- 
done  it;  and  if  he  have  done  it,  that  he  do  it  no  more,  red  her  husband,  that  he  should  heartily  repent  it. 
Admonish  thy  friend,  it  may  be  he  hath  not  a"id  it;  When  supper  was  brought  on  the  table,  she  en- 
ind  if  lie  have, that  he  speak  it  not  again.  Admonish  deavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  disguise  her  anger:  the 
.1  friend;  for  many  times  it  is  a  slander,  and  believe  hypocri;  ical  smile  always  betrays  itself.  Our  friend 
not  every  tale.  There  is  one  that  slippetb  in  hb  was  one  of  those  prudent  husbands  who  alwaj's  leave 
sjieech,  but  not  from  his  heart;  and  who  is  he  that  .Hieir  wives  when  angered,  to  come  to  themselves: 
hath  .'Ot  offended  with  bis  tongue?  Admonish  th)  thus  it  was  to-night;  and  we,  in  compliment  to  our 
neighbour  beibre  thou  threaten  him;  and  not  bt'ing  brother,  took  no  notice  of  her  discontent.  HTienthe 
angry,  give  place  to  the  law  of  the  Most  High.  The  cloth  was  removed, and  th-  wine  placed  on  the  table, 
knowledge  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  is  the  the  lady  began  to  talk,  this  being  what  she  wasve.y 
doctrine  of  life;  and  tliey  that  do  things  that  please  fond  ol.  i  owever,  upon  tl  e  clock’s  striking,  she 
Him  shall  receive  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  mortality.”  was  suddenly  struck  d’lrob;  we  dr,  nk  herliealtf  ;  no 
Ecclus.  xix.  1 — 2U.  reply.  Her  husband  spoke  to  liet— in  vain.  We 

For  the  belter  attainment  ofthe  necessary  qualifi  -nquired  )f  any  thing  was  the  matter;  but  to  no  pur- 
catiors,  the  FreemaS'in  must  seek  <Tid  a(  quire,  as frr  jiose;  bet  tacitumitv  continu^  to  our  great  aston- 
as  possible,  the  virtues  of  patience,  meekness,  sell  ishment.  Her  hu  band,  I  believe,  began  to  suspect 
i  oenial,  forl»earance,  and  the  like.  Tl  ew  will  givi  l  er  design,  as  be  pretended  uneasiness, and  waseve- 
bim  the  command  over  himself,  and  e:.ahle  him  to  ry  now  and  then  trying  to  her:  “Molly,  you  had 
•  >verii  his  own  family  with  .  ffertion,  dignity,  and  better  spe^k;  don’t  make  a  fool  of  yourself.”  No 
prudence >  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  check  menace,  however,  could  prevail  on  lier  to  open  her 
every  disposition  injurious  to  the  world,  and  promote  'nouth,  till  looking  at  her  watch, she  .'11  dden 
that  love  and  decorum  which  brethren,  of  the  same  broke  out  into  a  loud  wbistlv,  cracking  her  hugers. 
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and  grinning  at  her  husband  with  no  little  exulta¬ 
tion.  Thia  uncouth  behaviour  created  no  little  as¬ 
tonishment  among  the  guests,  who  were  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  its  origin.  At  last  madam  exclaimed — 

“  There’s  the  secret  for  you ;  a  woman  may  be  a  Free¬ 
mason  you  see;  and  you  shall  make  me  one  in  spite 
of  your  teeth.”  “  A  woman  may  not,”  rejo.ned  the 
Ikusband,  “  seeing  upon  every  trivial  occasion  she  is 
inclined  to  blab.”  An  explanation  followed,  atten- 
with  a  loud  laugh,  which  when  madam  found  it 
was  at  her  own  expense,  she  witlidrew  from  th6  ta- 
.^le  under  the  greatest  mortification. 

MAhOMC  ODE. 

Ky  John  Pattuon,  E$q. 

When  darkne.ss  brooded  o'er  the  deep, 

When  Nature  lay  enchained — asleep. 

Or  in  !UiJ  »ileuce  roll’d; 

Twai  by  tin  If'ot'U  the  day-star  flowed. 

And  I  !;bt  and  ile  to,;i^ther  tlowed, 

L’pou  toe  blushing  world. 

CHOKl'S 

All  living  struck  their  untuned  lays. 

And  echo  first  awoke  in  praise. 

Ere  the  great  Architect  on  high. 

Had  li.x’d,  in  radiant  .Masonry,  . 

The  Iris  Arch  so  br  ght; 

Our  Craft  by  wise  mysterious  laws. 

Had  passed  the  word — had  sealed  the  cause, 

Which  Afisons  still  unite. 

CHORUS. 

While  the  broad  Eaitli  shall  eastward  turn. 

Our  Lamp  of  Truth  .hall  lambent  burn. 

As  tlial  bright  Ardi  still  glads  our  eyes. 

And  decorates  the  scowling  skies; 

'i'he  pledge  of  heaven  to  earth; 

So  may  our  Tmiple  rise  to  bless. 

The  VV  idow  and  the  Fatherless, 

And  sbelter  wand  ring  worth 

CHORUS 

As  Hagar’s  prayer  was  heard  on  high 
The  exile  here  shall  cease  to  sigh. 

Wine,  Com.  and  Oil,  we've  pour’d  upon 
The  Mason’s  hope — the  Corner-Stone ; 

Let  Brethren  breathe — Amen! 

Meek  Chinty  attends  with  lAme; 

While  fVitdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty,  prove. 

The  Pillars  of  our  Fane. 

CHORUS. 

Bless  thou  the  work,  our  Matter  dread, 

Who  hath  the  Eartli’s  foundations  laid. 

BIsEOTXOXr  OF  OFFIOERS. 

Grand  Chapter  of  Ohio. 

Officers  elected  at  Columbus,  Jan.  18*26.  Tdward 
King,  Grand  High  Priest;  Samuel  E.  Miller,  Dep. 
G.  H.  Priest;  George  R.  Fitzgerald,  Grand  King; 
,.TohnSatterwhite,  Grand  Scribe;  Lincoln  Goodale, 
Grand  Treasurer;  Joseph  Leiby,  Grand  Secretary; 
Pardon  Sprague,  Grand  Marshal. 

OAZsBin>.iui  or  ooMxsxrmoikTXozrs. 

NEXT  REGULAR  MEETINGS. 

Temple  Encampment,  Albany,  March  17 

Temple  R.  A.  Chapter,  do.  do.  14 

Master’s  Lodge,  do.  do.  6 

Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  do.  do.  7 

Temple  Lodge,  do.  do.  16 

Wadsworth  Chapter,  Rensselaerville,  April  6 

Rensselaer  Lodge,  do.  March  6 

Ineffable  Lodge, 

Apollo  Chapter,  Troy,  April  4 

Apollo  Lodge,  do.  March  14 

Rome  Chapter,  Rome,  Wed.  pr.  f.  m 

Coxsackie  Chapter,  Coxsackie,  Tues.  pr.  f.  m 

Ark  Lodge,  do.  Mond.  pr.  f.  m 

Music  is  that  elevated  science  which  affects  the 
passions  by  sound.  There  are  few  who  haee  not  felt 
sts  charms,  and  acknowledged  itk  expressions  to  be 
intelligible  to  the  heart;  it  is  a  language  of  delight¬ 
ful  sensations,  far  more  elegant  than  words;  it* 
breathes  to  the  ear  the  clearest  imitations;  it  touches, 
and  gently  agitates  the  agreeable  and  sublime  pas¬ 
sions;  it  wraps  us  in  melancholy,  and  elevates  us  in 
joy;  it  dissolves  and  entlames;  it  melts  us  in  tender¬ 
ness,  and  excites  us  to  war.  This  science  is  truly 
congenial  to  the  nature  of  man;  fer  by  its  powerful 
charms,  the  most  discordant  passions  may  be  har¬ 
monized  and  brought  into  perfect  unison:  but  it 
never  sounds  with  such  seraphic  harmony  as  when 
employed  in  singing  hyxnw  of  gratitnde  to  the  Cxe- 
ntor  of  the  universe. 


_ ARTS  Ain>  SOZXSrCES. 

On  using  Soap  instead  of  Oil  for  Setting  Cutlery 
Goods. — Whoever  has  used  a  hone,  either  to  set  hi* 
razor  or  his  pen  knife,  well  knows  the  nuisance  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  oil,  which  is  pe.peti'ally  daubing 
and  injuring  one  article  or  another.  Mr.  Revel 
has,  however,  got  over  tiiis  nuisance,  by  taking  ad 
vantage  of  an  accidental  circumstance  that  happen¬ 
ed  one  day  to  him;  not  having  any  oil  to  set  his  ra¬ 
zor,  it  occurred  to  him  to  try  the  soap  w  ith  which 
he  was  whashing  him  eU,  which  happened  to  bi 
palm  soap.  This  so  completely  answert  d  hi.sp  irpose, 
that  lie  constantly  used  it  afterwards  inste.'d  of  oil, 
both  for  razors  and  pen  knives.  It  sets  them  quick¬ 
er,  gives  a  good  edge,  and  removes  notches  with 
great  ease.  That  soap  is  a  more  cleanly  article 
than  oil,  is  undeniable;  oil  being  liable  to  drop  on 
nd  soil  every  thing  with  whii  h  it  comes  in  contact, 
li  clso  contracts  dust  very  easily,  and  as  this  will 
poil  the  edge  of  the  articles  endeavoured  to  be  set, 
the  oil  must  be  frequently  changed.  The  use  oi 
soap  is  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  that  of  oil, 
is  a  small  square  of  palm  soap^  costing  oi^ly  three 
pence,  will  la-st  a  great  length  of  lime. 

In  order  to  tise  a  hone  with  soip,  first  clean  the 
hone  from  the  oil  formerly  used  with  it,  by  means  of 
a  sponge,  soap,  and  water;  then  wipe  it  dry,  dip  the 
soap  in  some  clean,  soft  water,  and  wetting  also  the 
hone,  ruh  the  square  of  soap  lightly  over  it,  until 
the  surface  is  thinly  covered  all  over;  then  proceed 
to  set  the  razor,  or  other  article,  in  the  usual  way, 
keeping  the  soap  sufficiently  moist,  and  adding  from 
time  to  time  a  little  more  soap  and  water,  if  it  should 
be  necessary.  Observe  that  the  soap  is  clean  and 
free  from  dust  before  it  is  used;  if  it  should  not  be 
so,  it  is  easily  washed  clean.  The  razor,  &c.  should 
be  strapped  after  setting,  and  again  when  it  is  pui 
by;  and  the  hone  sponged  when  it  is  done  with. 

A  saving  in  point  of  time  has  been  observed  by 
all  who  have  used  soap  instead  of  oil. 

{London  Mechanics'  Journal. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Cook's  patent  mixture  for  preventing 
fire. — This  patent  is  merely  for  the  impregnating  of 
the  different  combustible  substances,  as  timber,  cur¬ 
tains  and  the  like,  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potash  or 
pearlash,  in  plain  water;  generally  in  the  proportion 
of  25  gallons  of  water  to  each  cwt.  of  alkali,  for  tim¬ 
ber,  but  for  cotton,  paper,  silk,  linen  and  similar  ar¬ 
ticles,  he  adds  alkali  to  the  water  until  the  article 
being  dipped  into  a  solution  will  not  blaze,  but  mere¬ 
ly  char. 

In  rendering  new  timber  incombustible, he  would 
extract  the  sap  from  the  new  fallen  tree  before  it  is 
barked,  by  means  of  an  engine,  and  then  saturate  the 
timber  with  the  alkaline  solution,  after  which  the 
tree  may  be  barked  and  sawed  up. 

For  timber  already  cut  up  and  used  in  building, 
he  washes  it  over  four  or  six  times  with  the  alkaline 
solution,  and  lets  it  dry  between  each  washing. 

For  linen  and  similar  articles,  he  washes  them, 
then  wrings  them,  dips  them  in  the  solution,  again 
wrings  them  out  as  dry  as  possible,  after  which  they 
may  be  ironed  or  mangled. 

This  slight  precaution  would  prevent  the  accidents 
which  frequently  occur  from  the  combustible  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  dresses  usually  worn  in  the  United  States. 

{Mech.  Mag. 

OLIVE  OIL. 

The  Monthly  Monitor  recommends  olive  oil  to  be 
used  over  the  common  salves  for  the  cure  of  wounds. 
The  w’riter  says  he  has  seen  terrible  lacerations  heal¬ 
ed  in  a  few  minutes,  without  any  means  but  common 
bascilicon,  with  several  folosof  linen  saturated  with 
oil,  laid  over  the  dressing,  renewing  the  oil  when 
the  cataplasm  begins  to  dry. 

NEW  KIND  OF  STEREOTYPE. 

The  Gazette  of  Munich  announces  the  invention 
of  a  new  kind  of  Stereotype,  by  Mr.  Senefelder,  to 
I  whom  the  art  of  Lithography  is  due.  A  sheet  of  or¬ 
dinary  printing  paper  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  stony 
earth,  (terre  pierreusc,)  to  the  thickness  of  half  an 
inch,  and  suflicientlv  moistened  with  water.  In  half 
an  hour  it  assumes  the  consistency  of  paste,  when  it 
is  put  into  frames  and  types,  composed  in  the  usual 
manner,  but  not  blackened,  and  the  palle  becomes 
impressed  with  the  characters.  The  sheet  is  then 


j  dried  on  a  stone  flag,  and  melted  metal  poured  on  it 
I  The  metal  becomes  a  thin  plate,  and  has  all  the  char 
I  .haracters  standing  out  on  it,  us  wt  11  formed  as  the 
original  types.  The  proof  from  those  stereotype 
.-u.iracters  do  not  differ  from  those  taken  from  move 
(ble  types.  The  author  of  this  discovery  offers  to 
explain  it  fully  for  a  subscription  of  100  florins,  as 
soon  as  he  shall  have  thirty  subscribers.  He  esti 
mates  the  preparation  necessary  for  casting  at  100 
tlorins,  and  the  paper  covered  with  the  stony  paste  at 
six  kreuss  (2d  English)  a  sheet. 

SUCCESSFUI.  CASE  OF  TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD. 

On  Wcdnesdiy  evening  last,  at  the  close  of  Dr 
Ulundeli’s  introductory  lecture,  that  gentleman  com¬ 
municated,  to  a  numerous  class,  another  successful 
•ise  of  transfusion  of  blood  into  the  veins.  A  wo¬ 
man  had  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood  after  labour; 
her  life  was  in  iminent  danger;  and,  in  fact,  from 
all  the  symptoms,  thsre  was  no  probability  that  she 
could  live  more  than  three  or  four  hours.  Mr.  Uou- 
bleday,  of  the  Blackfriars-road,  who  attended  her, 
having  read  in  the  Lancet,  of  the  operation  of  trans¬ 
fusion,  which  Dr.  Blundell  lately  performed  with 
.success,  determined  to  make  a  tiial  of  it.  He  accor¬ 
dingly  took  a  quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm  of  her 
husband,  and  having  made  an  opening  into  the  me- 
li  n  vein  of  the  right  arm,  proceeded  to  inject  the 
blood  with  a  springe,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
Dr.  Blundell,  in  the  late  experiment. 

The  operation  was  performed  without  the  least 
difficulty;  and  as  soon  as  three  charges  of  the  syr¬ 
inge,  or  six  ounces  of  blood  had  been  ejected,  the 
woman,  who  was  a  native  of  the  sister  kingdom  ex- 
<  laimed,  “  1  feel  as  strong  as  a  bull!”  The  syringe 
was  replenished  several  times;  and  upon  the  v/hole, 
fourteen  oiincess  of  blood  were  injected.  Mr.  Dou 
bleday  then  very  judiciously  discontinued  the  in 
jection,  as  the  patient  began  to  experience  a  slight, 
pain  in  the  head.  The  woman  shortly  after  declared 
that  she  felt  herself  well  enough  to  get  up  and  walk. 
Not  one  bad  symptom  has  supervened  since  the  ope¬ 
ration.  [Glasgow  Mechanics'  Magazine 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OF  SPIRIT  DRINKERS 

Doctor  Trail  has  again  detected  oil  in  the  serum  of 
the  human  blood.  The  patient  was  a  man  addicted 
to  over  indulgence  in  strong  liquors,  as  was  the  case 
with  all  the  othei  individuals  in  whose  blood  the 
!  Doctor  found  oil.  This  fact,  he  remarks,  suggests 
curious  speculations  on  the  connection  between  in¬ 
temperance  and  those  cases  where  the  human  body 
has  been  strangely  constuned  by  what  is  railed  8pon~ 
taneous  combustion. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE  OF  POTATOES. 

Litchtenberg  tells  us,  that  an  officer  on  guard  at 
Strasburg,  on  the  7th  January,  in  passing  the  bar¬ 
racks,  was  alarmed  on  observing  a  light  in  one  of 
the  barrack-rooms.  As  this  was  strictly  prohibited, 
fire  was  suspected,  and  he  hurried  forward  to  the 
apartment.  On  entering  it,  he  found  the  soldiers 
sitting  up  in  bed  admiring  a  beautiful  light,  which 
proceeded  from  potatoes  in  an  incip  ent  state  of  pu¬ 
trefaction.  The  light  was  so  vivid  that  the  soldiers 
could  see  to  read  by  it;  it  gradually  becime  less  and 
less  vivid,  and  entirely  disappeared  by  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

CASTOR  OIL. 

The  castor  oil  plant  (palma  christi)  is  indigenous 
to  Southern  Africa,  and  is  found  in  abundance  in 
most  parts  of  this  colony.  It  may  be  useful  to  some 
persons  in  remote  situations  to  know,  that  the  safe 
and  valuable  medicine  which  this  plant  produces  is 
readily  obtained  by  the  following  simple  process:— 
The  ripe  seeds  are  cleared  from  the  husks ;  well  stamp¬ 
ed  in  a  mortar;  and  then  boiled  in  water  till  the  oi' 
rises  to  the  surface.  This  is  carefully  skimmed  off, 
but  as  some  water  will  be  still  mix<  d  with  the  oil, 
it  is  necessary  to  boil  it  over  again  in  an  iron  pot, 
until  the  water  be  thoroughly  expelled  by  evapora¬ 
tion.  This  method  of  obtaining  castor  oil  is  practised 
with  perfect  success  by  the  Moravian  missionaries  at 
Gnadonthal,  who  also  use  indiscriminately  the  seeds 
of  the  different  varieties  of  the  plant  found  in  that 
vicinity,  without  perceiving  ally  difference  in  tbf 
quality  of  the  oii. --South  .i4/ricon  j4ditertiser. 
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(P'rom  th«  iMt  number  of  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

THS  XiilTB  EMPBBOR  ^  f.Trr  ATUTiTm. 

[The  following  memoir  if  under. tood  to  be  (n>m  the  pen  of  Dr. 
l.yaU.J 

Under  the  reign  of  Alexander,  Russia  has  appa¬ 
rently  reached  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  andsceinsto 
have  acquired  such  a  vast  and  unnatural  magnitude 
so  as  to  be  incapable  of  remaining  much  longer  un¬ 
divided — i.  e.  as  a  single  empire.  According  to  the 
exeperience  of  ages,  such  an  extensive  realm,  com¬ 
prising  so  many  tribes  and  nations,  must  fall  by  its 
own  weight.  Indeed  it  is  probable,  that  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Russian  empire  is  at  no  great  distance. 
Under  such  impressions,  we  have  been  induced  to 
compose  a  few  sketches  of  the  life  and  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  we  trust  our  readers 
aiay  find  amusement  and  instruction. 

Alexander,  when  an  infant,  needed  not  the  ap¬ 
pendages  of  royalty,  which  often  lend  charms  where 
they  are  deficient,  to  render  him  interesting.  Na¬ 
ture  had  formed  him  in  a  beautiful  mould,  and  his 
features  were  expressive  of  beauty,  gentleness  and 
innocence.  He  was  reared  with  the  greatest  tender¬ 
ness  by  Madame  Gesler,  (a  Scotch  lady,  married  to 
a  German,)  who  acted  as  his  wet  nurse;  and  his  in¬ 
fant  days  were  eagerly  watched  by  numerous  at¬ 
tendants,  and  more  especially  by  his  Imperial  AIo- 
ther,  the  present  Dowager  Empress.  When  a  very 
little  boy,  he  was  sometimes  dressed  in  uniform,  anil 
was  the  object  of  general  regard. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  could  walk,  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  Parland,  was  appointed  his  Diadka,  a  term 
which  may  be  translated  Run-after,  but  which  has 
by  some  been  interpreted  by  the  expression  of  Man- 
Nurse.*  This  gentleman  is  now  living  at  Peters- 
burgh,  after  having  experienced  the  Imperial  bounty 
in  many  ways,  and  is  placed  not  only  in  comfortable 
but  in  atlluent  circumstances. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Alexander  was  a  very  im¬ 
posing  youth,  and  had  become  a  universal  favourite 
among  all  classes  of  society.  He  was  early  placed 
under  the  g  .ardianship  of  Count  Soltikof,  an  en¬ 
lightened  man,  who  was  well  fitted  for  the  dutie 
at  that  high  and  important  station;  and  the  future 
sovereign,  no  doubt,  benefitted  much  by  his  sage 
counsels  and  his  exemplary  conduct.  That  the  Em 
peroT  was  highly  pleased  with  his  guardian,  wa 
proved  by  the  veneration  in  which  he  held  the 
Count  during  life,  and  by  his  condescension  in  fol¬ 
lowing  his  corpse  to  the  grave  in  the  year  on 

foot  and  bare-headed,  along  with  the  other  chiet 
mourners. 

These  facts,  as  well  as  many  others  which  need 
not  be  mentioned,  show  that  gratitude  was  no  stran¬ 
ger  to  the  breast  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias. 
Under  able  tutors,  appointed  with  the  consent  ot 
Count  Soltikof,  the  then  Grand  Duke  was  taught 
Russian,  French,  German,  Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  anu 
also  a  little  English;  besides  the  principles  of  tin 
Greek  religion,  geography,  history,  political  econo¬ 
my,  military  tactics,  the  duties  of  a  sovereign,  and 
some  of  the  sciences.  He  was  reared  at  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Court,  under  great  awe  of,  and  subordinatiun 
to,  his  tallcntcd  grand  mother,  Catherine  11.;  undei 
much  filial  respect  fur  his  tender  and  careful  mother ; 
and  in  absolute  dread  of  his  father,  the  late  Empe¬ 
ror  Paul. 

In  the  days  of  youthful  and  impetuous  |>asflion,  in 
the  midst  of  a  voluptuous  Court,  surrounded  by  al¬ 
most  all  the  beauty  and  fa.shion  of  Russia,  unawed 
by  examples  ofichastity  and  private  virtue  in  the 
highest  individuals  of  the  realm,  seduceil  by  th 
temptations  and  facilities  of  gratification — it  is  not 
to  he  wondered  that  the  young  and  blooming  Alex¬ 
ander  should  have  numerous  love  intrigues  at  ai 
early  period  of  his  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  seem 
surprising  that  the  young  Ihrince,  placed  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  evil  example,  so  much  depravity, 
and  so  great  a  deficiency  of  moral  principle,  should  I 
have  wandered  so  little  as  he  did  from  the  path  ot 
virtue. 


*  A  Diadka  it  attached  to  the  son  of  idmost  every  rich  nob!- 
man.  His  duty  consists  in  accnnipanviiis  the  youtif'  nolilrm  n 
every  where;  in  making  him  occupy  Kimseif  wuth  the  prcp.vra- 
tnry  lessons,  in  keeping  all  his  elothcs  and  b'H'ks,  &c.  and  in 
putting  him  to  bed  at  nicht,  and  roiisinz  him  in  the  uiorning,  n> 
regular  hours.  Indeed  the  Diadka  seldom  quits  his  ward;  buc 
he  h-v«.noth!Uxtodo  with  his  education. 


The  above  circumstances  being  taken  into  view', 
it  might  naturally  enough  be  supposed,  that  early 
marriage  was  reccommended  to  the  heir-presumtive 
of  the  Russian  Crown;  and  acordingly  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  w'hen  16  years  of  age,  Oct.  9th,  1793,  to  the 
Princess  Louisa  of  Baden-Durlach,  two  years  youn- 

fer  than  himself,  and  still  the  reigning  Empress. — 
'he  Princess,  on  becoming  of  the  Greek  religion, 
assumed  the  name  Elizaveta  Alexievna.  The  mar¬ 
riage  was  a  political  scheme  of  Catherine  II.  and, 
though  the  young  bride  was  handsome,  beautiful, 
and  interesting,  there  was  a  coolness  in  her  manner, 
which  ill  accorded  with  the  warmth  of  Alexander’s 
passion,  and  which  rendered  her  not  exactly  the 
object  of  his  choice.  By  her  Majesty,  the  Autocrat 
had  two  children,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Since  their  death,  to  the  regret  of  the  imperial 
couple,  and  of  the  Russian  nation,  “  God  has  given” 
no  additional  offspring. 

At  his  marriage,  Alexander  was  a  tall,  handsome 
and  imposing  youth;  while  his  noble  forehead  and 
expressive  eyes  bespoke  intelligence,  patience  and 
determination,  he  was  the  very  picture  of  rosy 
health  and  goodnature.  His  appearance  and  de¬ 
portment  were  th^Lg^k  remarkable,  because  they 
were  constantly '■Bitted  with  those  of  his  bro¬ 
iler,  the  Grand^Hfike  Constantine,  whose  short 
face,  pug  ncse,  knitted  eyebrows,  and  sunk  eyes, 
render  him  the  very  representation  of  impatience, 
fury,  and  severity.  As  his  deeds  have  proved,  he 
has  not  belied  his  natural  features.  He  has,  indeed, 
proved  himself  the  true  heir  to  his  father’s  likeness, 
passions,  folly,  and  illiberality,  without  a  great 
share  of  his  redeeming  virtues — goodness  of  heart, 
ind  paroxysms  of  remorse  wliich  led  the  father  to 
make  compensation  for  insults  and  injuries. 

With  great  truth,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  with 
much  felicity  of  language.  Dr.  Clarke  I  as  depicted 
the  extraordinary  whims  of  Paul :  whims  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  evident  to  all,  that  this  Monarch  was  hurry¬ 
ing,  with  rapid  strides,  to  the  end  of  his  mortal 
career.  His  caprice  and  his  bounty  gained  him  some 
friends;  but  the  same  caprice,  joined  to  his  severity 
and  his  unsteadiness,  raised  him  up  deadly  foes. — 
This  was  a  natural  event ;  for,  in  his  reign,  the  high- 
■;st  and  most  favoured  individual  in  the  realm  might 
be  roused  from  his  midnight  slumber,  hurried  otf  to 
his  eouiitry  estate,  or  even  to  Siberia,  without  any 
other  explanation,  than  that  the  mca.sure  was  by 
order  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  the  Emperor  must  be 
obeyed.  Even  the  relations  and  the  uiends  of  the 
banished  durst  not  show  much  anxiety,  or  make 
pirticular  inquiries,  in  case  they  should  meet  with 
the  same  fate.  Ministers,  Senators,  Princes,  Counts, 
and  otficers  of  all  ranks,  with  terror  beheld  the  in¬ 
security  of  their  persons,  of  their  families,  of  their 
property,  and  of  their  country,  under  such  horrid 
uii.srule.  Even  the  bountiful  acts  of  the  Emperor’s 
lucid  intervals  we  e  held  as  the  strongest  proofs  of 
his  iiicnpcaity  for  the  government  of  a  great  nation; 
he  severely  punished  those  dearest  to  his  bosom,  and 
't.en  he  made  amends  by  handsome  presents  and  the 
Host  coueiliatory  conduct. 

A  ;reeably  to  a  revelation  made  to  him  in  a  dream, 
or  in  a  vision,  Paul  had  b.iilt  the  pil.iee  of  St.  Mi¬ 
chael  ail  immense  quadrangular  pile  at  the  bottom  of 
the  summer  gardens,  moated  round,  and  fortified 
vvith  bastions  of  granite;  and  there  as  in  a  fortified 
castle,  and  secu  c  from  danger,  the  Emperor  with  his 
f.unily,  took  up  his  residence.  1 1  is  Majesty,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  have  had  some  presentiment  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  fate;  anJ  had  even  ordered  a  secret  stair- 
■;‘se  to  be  constructed,  which  led  from  his  own  cham 
hers  to  the  terrace;  but  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he 
was  unehle  to  take  advantage  of  this  exit.  Late 
on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  or  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  l*2th  of  March,  1801,  Paul  was  assailed  by 
hand  of  con*  pirators;  and,  after  ur, vailing  threats, 
succeeded  bv  entreaties,  and  promises,  and  a  noble 
resist;, lice,  his  Majesty  was  straiigled  by  means  of  a 
sash,  one  end  of  which  was  held  by  Zubof,  while  a 
yourir  Ihtnoverian  drew  the  other,  till  the  victim 
■•xpired.  As  if  they  had  been  attending  a  banquet, 
the  assassins  retired  fom  the  palace  without  the 
least  molestation,  and  returned  to  their  respective 
homes.  Medical  aid"  was  called,  in  the  hope  of  re¬ 
storing  Amended  animation,  but  Paul  had  paid  the 
debt  of  iBpire,  and  a  few  d.ivs  afterwards  his  body 
was  embalmed  by  Sir  Jamca  iVylic,  one  of  the  lucky 


individuals  whose  fortune  was  made  by  his  Imperial 
Master’s  whims. 

Whether  Alexander  was  aware  of  the  intended 
murder  of  his  father,  or  whether  he  knew  of  the 
time  fixed  for  its  perpetration,  admits  of  discussion, 
but  it  is  certain,  that,  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  12th  of  March,  bis  friends  and  his  counsel¬ 
lors  rallied  round  him;  that  the  death  of  Paul,  and 
the  ascension  of  Alexander,  were  announced  to  the 
capital  at  seven  o’clock;  and  that,  by  eight  the 
principal  nobility  had  paid  their  homage  to  the 
Grand  Duke,  under  his  new  character,  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Winter  Palace.  The  great  officers  of  state 
being  assembled  there,  Alexander  was  solemnly  de¬ 
clared  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias. 

As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ascended  the  Imperial 
throne,  like  the  wiley  Catharine,  his  first  care  was  to 
gain  the  fidelity  of  the  soldiers.  Almost  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  mounted  on  a  charger,  he  presented  himself 
to  the  best  part  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Peters- 
burgh,  who  were  already  assembled  in  the  grand 
place  in  front  of  the  Winter  Palace.  His  Majesty 
naturally  bestowed  the  highest  encomiums  upon 
them,  and,  in  his  turn  was  delighted  with  their  noisy 
testimonials  of  satisfaction,  and  their  auras.  Such 
conduct  might  appear  strange  to  those  who  are  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  Paul,  notwiuistanding  all  bis  severity 
and  caprice,  was  beloved  by  the  army,  and  that  the 
soldiers  called  that  mad  monarh  their  Otets,  or  Fa¬ 
ther.  But  the  individuals  who  formed  the  confed¬ 
eracy  for  the  murder  of  Paul,  had  also  taken  meas¬ 
ures  to  gain  over  the  guards,  and  other  regiments 
stationed  in  the  residence,  to  the  cause  of  Alexander, 
by  a  report,  of  their  own  fabrication,  of  the  disease 
and  the  death  of  their  late  ruler  and  commander. 

How  often  do  such  scenes  occur  in  the  capital  of 
the  Tsars!  In  the  evening,  the  whole  machine  of 
the  government  of  an  immense  realm  is  moving 
under  the  direction  of  one  Prince;  before  the  cock 
crows  on  the  morrow,  the  empire  is  governed  by 
another.  This  also  happened  when  Peter  III.  was 
desposed,  and  Catherine  II.  assumed  the  reigns  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Such  facts  speak  powerfully,  and  show 
that  princes,  as  well  as  peasants,  live  in  a  world  of 
contingencies. 

[Concluded  in  our  ne.xt.] 


CBOORAPHT. 


New  Guateiitalu,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Central  America,  is  built  on  a  spacious  plain,  5 
leagues  in  diameter,  watered  and  fertilized  by  sevej 
ral  rivulets  and  lakes.  It  is  situated  9  leagues  from 
the  aiuient  city  of  the  same  name,  which  was  laid 
waste  for  the  third  time  in  1773  by  an  earthquake; 
90  leagues  from  the  sea  on  the  north,  26  from  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  400  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 
The  population  is  said  to  exceed  40,000  souls  The 
streets  are  straight,  and  in  general  paved.  The  hou- 
sss,  though  built  low,  for  fear  of  earthquakes,  are 
•‘oininodious,  pretty  in  appearance,  and  have  gardens 
and  orchards  attached  to  them.  The  principal  piazza 
is  a  large  square,  of  which  each  side  measures  150 
yards,  well  paved,  with  porticoes  all  around.  In 
front  of  it  is  the  cathedral,  built  by  an  Italian  artist, 
in  a  correct  and  magnificent  style  of  architecture. 
In  front  of  the  cathedral  is  erected  the  palace  of 
government,  near  which  stands  the  palace  of  justi.e, 
ami  in  the  middle  of  the  squ  ire  p  ays  a  fountain, 
.lightly  curved.  The  churi  hes  are  ail  haidsomdy 
and  elegantly  constructed;  and  attention  e.  particu¬ 
larly  arrested  by  a  beautiful  ampbitlieatre  of  stone, 
destined  forthe.  b  .rbarous  aina<ement  of  bull  baiting; 
ind  in  this  building,  by  w>y  of  refinement  end  cru¬ 
elty,  combats  between  jaguars  and  bulls  havesome- 
times  been  exhibited.  There  is  a  well-built  univer¬ 
sity,  where  law,  theology,  medicine,  matl*matics, 
and  natural  history  are  taught;  towhiih  ateattach- 
d  a  small  libraiy,  and  an  anatomic  il  museum,  with 
several  curious  preparations  in  wax.  The  citv  pos¬ 
sesses,  besides,  au  academy  for  the  the  fine  arts,  and 
an  elegantly  constructed  mint. 

VVe  read  of  a  philosopher,  who  dei,‘l  'red  ol  himself, 
hat  the  first  year  be  entered  upon  the  study  of  phi- 
;osophy,  he  knew  all  things;  the  second  year  he 
knew  something;  but  the  third  yew  nothing.  The 
nore  he  siudied,  the  more  he  declined  in  the  opin- 
lion  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  saw  more  of  the 
1  shortness  of  his  uuder'-auding 
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LOVE  AND  INGRATITUDE. 

(Concluded.) 

During  this  agonized  struggle,  Moranbert  remain¬ 
ed  calmly  seated  in  his  arm-ciiair;  his  i  Ibow  re.stiiij 
upon  the  table,  and  supporting  his  head  He  looked 
on  without  the  least  emotion,  and  left  me  the  car 
of  rero\ering  her.  I  said  to  liim  repeatedlj',  “  But, 
sir,  she  is  dying.  You  should  call  lor  assistance. 
To  whiih  he  replied,  i-niili'.g,  ai.d  sltruggiiig  h 
shoulders,  “  Women  have  a  faster  hold  of  life  thii 
yi  .  rhii.K.  They  do  not  die  for  such  trifles:  it  >■ 
notiiiiig;  it  will  8  x.i)  be  over.  You  do  i.ot  kno' 
the  n;  they  can  d  •  .cdh  their  bodie-  wh.itevcr  tile- 
Wish.”  “  but  I  t-.I  ou  she  is  dyi  ’  And  in  fa 
she  appeared  depiived  of  .ill  anim  tion,  and  would 
have  slij.'j'Cd  ort  the  chair  MjHin  tiie  floor  had  I  no 
supported  her.  Mordubert  now  started  up,  and  p: 
red  ..bout  the  parlinent,  muttering  to  himself  in 
impatient  and  ill-liuinoured  lone,  “  I  should  willinc- 
ly  have  been  excused  this  scene,  but  I  trust  it  wil' 
be  the  last.  What  the  devil  does  this  credlure  want  ■ 

I  did  love  her,  ’tis  true,  but  I  love  her  no  longer. 
This  she  knows  at  present,  or  she  will  never  kn  t  \ 
it.  Every  thing  that  can  be  said  on  the  subjet  t  i' 
now  said.”  “  No,  sir,  every  thing  is  not  said.  Do 
you  suppose  it  to  be  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to 
waste  a  woman’s  property,  and  then  abandon  her!  ’ 
**  And  what  can  I  do!  I  am  as  destitute  as  herself” 

You  should  at  least  share  in  the  misery  to  whi  h 
you  have  reduced  her.”  “  That  is  an  easy  thing  to 
say,  but  she  would  not  be  the  better  fur  it,  ^nd  I 
should  be  much  the  worse.”  "  Would  you  have  acted 
in  this  manner  towards  a  friend  who  had  .sacrificed 
every  thing  for  you?”  “  A  friend!  a  friend!  I  have 
no  great  faith  in  friendship;  and  after  this  experi¬ 
ence  of  passion  and  sentiment,  I  shall  henceforth 
have  little  to  do  with  them.”  “  I  am  sorry  not  to  have 
known  this  sooner;  but  is  it  just  that  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  woman  should  fall  a  victim  to  the  error  of  your 
heart.”  “  And  how  do  you  know  that  a  month,  nay,  a 
day  later,  I  should  not  have  become  a  victim  to  the 
error  of  her  heart!”  “  Why,  all  that  she  has  done  for 
you,  andthe  state  I  now  see  her  in,  assures  me  it  nev¬ 
er  could  have  been  so.”  “  Oli,  as  to  w'hat  she  has  done 
me,  I  take  it  to  be  fully  balanced  by  the  loss  of  my 
time.”  “  Oh,  M.  Moranbert,  how  can  you  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  put  in  comparison  your  time  with  all  this  wo¬ 
man  has  sacrificed  to  you.”  ”  I  have  as  yet  done 
nothing,  I  have  yet  no  bold  upon  the  world,  I  am 
now  thirty  years  of  a^e,  and  it  is  time  for  me  to  look 
to  myself,  and  appreciate  at  their  just  value  all  these 
fooleries.  T  am  only  a  clerk,  and  may  be  turned 
adrift  to-morrow,  should  a  change  in  the  ministry 
lake  place.  The  very  confidence  with  which  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu  honours  me,  would  be  a  reason 
for  his  successor’s  dismissing  me.  And  you  must 
know,  sir.  that  notwithstanding  this  handsome  apart¬ 
ment,  and  the  fine  horse  you  see  me  ride,  I  have  not 
this  moment  a  hundred  louis  in  the  world.”  ”  Im¬ 
possible!”  I  exclaimed;  “I  know  that  some  time 
back  you  were  in  possession  of  forty  thousand  francs.” 
“  True  enough;  but  thinking,  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  minister’s  secrets,  that  I  might  speculate  safe¬ 
ly  at  the  bourse,  I  ventured  the  whole,  and  lost  it. 
I  must,  before  six  months,  become  master  of  requests, 
and  to  accomplish  that,  it  is  necessary  to  forswear 
women,  their  fainting  fits,  and  all  such  like  absur¬ 
dities,  about  which  ifiave  already  lost  too  much 
lime.”  During  this  conversation,  poor  Mademoiselle 
Gellimert  had  a  little  recovered  herself,  and  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  last  words,  exclaimed  with  great  vivacity, 
“  What  does  he  say  of  the  lose  of  hb  time  ?  Did  not 
I  learn  two  languages  for  the  purpose  of  lightening 
hb  labour?  have  I  not  read  hundreds  of  despatches, 
and  deciphered  for  a  long  period  upwards  of  three 
hundred  pages  a  month?  have  I  not  written,  transla¬ 
ted,  and  copied,  day  and  night  for  him?  have  I  not 
exhausted  my  strength,  ruined  my  eyes,  and  dried 
up  my  blood,  with  constant  labour  and  application, 
and  contracted  a  ^disease  which  will  probably  never 
leave  me?  That  b  the  cause  of  his  disgust,  though 
he  will  not  avow  it.”  As  she  said  this,  she  bared  her 
shoulder,  and  showed  me  an  eruption,  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  a  confirmed  erysipelas.  ”  There  is  the 
cause  of  hb  desertion,”  said  she,  “  there  is  the  effect 
of  the  numberless  nights  employed  in  writing  for 


him.”  At  ll)»s  mi-meiit  we  heard  tiie  notse  of  ap¬ 
proaching  footsteps,  and  a  servant  entered  to  sa; 
that  tlio  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  coming  np  stairs 
Moranberl  turned  pale.  I  i  titiealed  M.ideinoiselli 
'iclliinert  to  leave  the  room.  •*  No,” said  she,  *•  I 
8  all  retiiain  ..n<J  s|>eak  to  the  Dukt  de  Richelieu;  I 
snail  unmask  before  him  ttiis  wor.hless  being. 

And  of  what  use  will  that  be?”  “  Of  none,”  re 
j.,'ed  she.  “  You  «re  perfectly  Tiiniit,  and  you  your 
se  lf,  wo.  Id  be  the  first  to  n  grel  having  d^ne  (to.  Lci 
8  leaveh  in  to  hb  .ngraiilude ;  that  is  the  only  ven- 
ijean  e  w.nthy  of  you”  “But  not  the  only  one 
ihat  he  ih*8erve«,”  she  excla’med,  and  then  added, 
hut  let  Its  go  instantly,  for  I  cannot  answer  for  iny 
e.*  what  I  may  say  or  do.”  Mademoiselle  Gelli- 
nt  '  th  n  qui  kly  rushed  out  of  the  room.  I  fol 
'.owed  her,  and  heard  the  door  clapped  to  violent!} 
ftcr  ns.  I  have  since  learned,  tba.  strict  orders  h;.<l 
e  given  to  the  porter  not  to  permit  her  to  entc 
e  house. 

I  returi  ed  with  her  to  her  lodgings,  where  wi 
uiid  Dr.  C.  L.  waiting  to  see  her.  The  passioi 
<  hich  he  euteit.  .ned  for  Mademoiselle  Gellimeri 
a  s  almost  as  iii'.en.'e  as  that  whiA  she  felt  for  Mo 
r  .belt.  I  rcl.U*  d  to  him  taken  place  at 

t  e  hoii-e  of  t  -e  latter;  ar^Hj^gst  the  signs  ol 
anger,  grict,  ai.ii  indignation  whini  escaped  him,  ii 
was  not  ditficnlt  to  dbcui  er  something  like  satbfac- 
t  o  I  at  no  reconciliation  having  taken  place.  Such 
is  in  Inkind,  even  tlie  best  of  the  species.  In  conse 
q  ence  of  the  scene  here  desc  ribed,  Mademois«‘lle 
iiiinert  was  aflected  with  a  lung  and  dangeroin 
m  .lady,  during  v  Inch  the  generous  and  devoteo 
Doctor  watched  over  her  more  assid  lously  than  h< 
would  over  the  first  woman  in  France.  While  the 
danger  was  imminent,  he  slept  in  her  chamber  npor 
a  mattress.  During  her  con valesi ence  we  formed 
plans  for  the  employment  of  her  time.  As  she  un¬ 
derstood  English,  and  wrote  her  own  language  with 
great  purity  and  grace,  I  made  an  arrangement  for 
her  with  a  bookseller  for  sonic  translations  from  En¬ 
glish  poetry,  which  were  executed  in  such  a  manner 
as  left  me  little  to  correct.  I  showed  her  a  little 
opera  which  I  had  written  some  years  before.  She 
renioddled  it,  particularly  the  dtrwueweni,  and  added 
a  female  character  full  of  piquant  originality.  ItWa.*. 
put  into  the  hands  of  a  composer,  who  unfortunately 
turned  out  to  have  no  genius,  but  a  world  of  sience, 
and  a  tolerable  stock  of  hatred  for  Rossini.  After  a 
long  course  of  inevitable  intriguing,  manoeuvring, 
&c.  the  piece  was  brought  out  at  the  Opera  Comique. 
The  plot  and  dialogue  were  generally  admired  and 
praised;  but,  thanks  to  the  seientific  and  stupid  mu¬ 
sic,  our  little  opera  had  but  twelve  representations. 
Mademoiselle  Gellimert  had  for  her  share  of  the 
profits  a  thousand  francs.  The  excitation  of  this,  for 
her  novel  situation,  restored  somewhat  of  her  former 
gaiety.  Since  the  desertion  of  Moranbert,  the  pas¬ 
sion  of  Doctor  C.  L.  for  Mademoiselle  Gellimert  had 
made  wonderful  progress.  One  day  after  dinner,  as 
he  was  expressing  tlw  sentiments  he  felt  towards  her 
w'ith  the  purity,  tenderness,  and  naivete  of  a  child, 
and  yet  the  ^^nesse  of  a  man  of  talent,  she  interrupt¬ 
ed  him,  and  said,  with  a  frankness  that  did  her  infi¬ 
nite  honour,  “  Doctor,  it  b  impossible  that  the  esteem 
I  have  for  you  can  admit  of  any  increase.  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  you  for  a  thousand  good  offices,  nay,  for 
my  life;  and  I  should  be  as  great  a  monster,  as  he 
whom  I  shall  not  name,  if!  did  not  feel  towards  you 
the  deepest  ^atitude.  I  entertain  not  only  respect, 
but  admiration  for  your  mind  and  talents.  You 
speak  to  me  of  your  love  with  so  much  grace  and 
delicacv,that  I  should,!  believe, regret  you  ceasing 
to  speak  on  that  subject.  The  idea  alone  of  being 
deprived  of  your  society,  or  losing  your  friendship, 
would  render  me  miserable.  You  arc  a  man  of  unal¬ 
loyed  worth,  if  any  such  there  be;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  heart  of  a  woman  could  fall  into  better  hands. 
I  preach  to  mine  from  morning  to  night  in  your  fa¬ 
vour,  but  preaching  b  thrown  away  where  there  is 
not  a  true  vocation.  I  am  aware  of  your  sufferings, 
and  it  pains  me  deeply  that  I  cannot  put  an  end  to 
them.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  that  I  should  not 
risk  to-render  you  happy — every  thing  that  b  possi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  do,  without  exception.  Nay,  Doctor, 
if  you  will  marry  .me,  you  have  but  to  say  so.  Thi'^ 
b  doing  all  I  can  do;  but  you  wish  to  be  bc^^d,  and 
that  I  cannot  promise.”  The  Doctor,  wflkstened 
to  her  w’itli  hb  soul  in  hit  eyes,  made  no  aWwer,  but 
seizing  her  hand,  kissed  it,  and  covered  it  with  his 


tears.  As  for  me,  i  knew  not  whether  to  laugh  or 
necp.  M,  demoiselle  knew  the  Doctor  well;  for 
the  next  morning,  wht-n  I  said  to  her,  “  but,  IVlade- 
moiselle,  if  the  Doctor  hadt.  ken  you  at  your  word?’’ 
.She  replied,  “  I  should  have  done  as  I  said;  but  that 
..ould  not  have  happened,  for  nij  oiler  was  ol  a  na- 
t  ire  not  to  be  accepted  by  a  man  of  the  Doctor’s  elia- 
lacter.”  “  Why  not?  If  I  had  been  in  the  place  of 
he  iyoetor,  I  shovld  have  married  yon,  and  trusted  to 
time  for  the  rest.  “  Yes,”  she  repl''  d,  “  but  hadyou 
been  in  the  place  of  the  Doctor,  M‘’u.  iTKibelle  Ciel 
liinert  would  not  have  made  you  in.,  same  proposi¬ 
tion. 

About  this  time  Mademoiselle  Gellhnert  seemed 
tJ  have  attained  a  state  ot  apparent  resignation, 
which  led  us  to  hope  that  helore  long,  she  would  re¬ 
cover  altogether  her  health  and  spirits.  Through 
.he  interest  of  Doctor  C.  L.  she  obtained  a  situation 
in  a  great  cotton  manufactory,  near  the  charming 
valley  of  Montmorency.  The  proprietor,  a  wealthy 
man,  and  fond  of  his  Icisuic,  finding  that  the  zeal 
and  assiduity  of  Mademoiselle  Gellimert  rendered 
ills  presence  less  constantly  necessary,  confided  the 
management  of  the  concern,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
.ler  care,  and  allowed  her  such  a  salary  as  would, 
with  frugal  habits,  have  enabled  her  to  lay  up  a 
liandsoine  provision  for  her  future  years.  About 
this  time  the  Duke  de  Richelieu  went  out  of  office, 
and  Moranbert,  -is  he  had  surmised,  lost  hb  situation 
In  the  conversations  wc  had  upon  this  event,  Made¬ 
moiselle  Gellimert  spoke  with  respect  of  hb  talents, 
but  with  contempt  of  his  selfishness.  This  was  a 
further  reason  for  our  believing  that  she  was  tho¬ 
roughly  cured  of  her  passsion.  Moranbert,  on  being 
dismissed,  returned  to  hb  native  province,  where 
tliere  lue  several  extensive  iron-works.  The  propri¬ 
etor  of  one  of  the  principal  establishments  of  thb 
kind,  who  was  a  distaut  relation  of  Moranbert,  took 
him  into  his  employment,  and,  in  a  short  time,  from 
hb  activity,  business-like  habits,  and  useful  know¬ 
ledge,  (for  he  was  a  good  chymist,)  he  secured  hb 
entire  confidence  and  good  will,  and  was  sent  over 
to  England  to  inspect  the  iron-works  in  that  country, 
with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  any  improvements 
they  might  suggest  to  him.  On  passing  through  Pa- 
rb,  on  hb  way  to  Calais’  he  made  not  the  slightest 
inquiry  relative  to  Mademoiselle  Gellimert,  though 
he  met  both  the  Doctor  and  me  more  than  once.  This 

ircumstance  seemed  deeply  to  affect  thb  unfortunate 
girl;  for  it  appears,  that  notwithstanding  her  appa¬ 
rent  indifference,  and  expressed  contempt  for  hb 
viharssaer,  she  had  always  looked  forward  with  anx¬ 
iety  to  the  fall  of  the  Diuke  de  Richelieu’s  minbtry, 
hoping  that,  on  a  check  being  put  to  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Moranbert,  hb  heart  might  have  reverted 
to  her,  and  brought  him  a  jienitent  to  her  feet.  But 
when  she  learned  that  he  waa  actively  employed  in 
his  native  province,  and  that  bis  ambition,  though  it 
had  changed  its  object,  did  not  the  less  absorb  all  his 
thoughts,  she  appeared  completely  heart -struck,  and 
sunk  into  a  state  of  melancholy  stupor  that  lasted 
several  days.  From  this  state, however,  she  aroused 
herself,  but  evidently  by  a  great  effort,  and  ^adual- 
ly  assumed,  at  least  outwardly,  a  philosophic  resig¬ 
nation,  which,  in  an  ordinary  character,  might  have 
passed  for  good  humour.  The  last  time  I  saw  her, 
was  at  her  lodgings,  in  Rue  Montblanc,  on  a  fourth 
story,  which  she  made  use  of  on  her  occasional  vbits 
to  Paris.  Doctor  C.  L.,and  two  other  friends. were 
with  l^er.  She  was  speaking  of  her  present  fate  and 
past  happiness  with  apparent  gaiety,  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,she  exclaimed, as  if  speaking  to  herself,  “This 
has  lasted  too  long;”  and  before  we  could  be  aware 
of  her  intention,  she  sprang  to  a  window  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  room,  got  on  the  balustrade,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  words,  “  Adieu,  docteur!”  and  precipi¬ 
tated  herself  upon  the  pavement.  Wild  with  horror, 
we  rushed  down  stairs,  but  on  reaching  the  street  we 
found  her  lifeless.  A  crowd  surrounded  the  body, 
from  more  than  one  of  whom  we  heard  the  expres¬ 
sions,  ''Mon  Dieu!  Qu'elle  est  belle  C’est  un  aeaes- 
pair  d'amour.” 

In  a  will  which  was  found  in  her  desk,  she  left 
her  furniture,  books,  and  a  few  thousand  francs,  the 
all  she  possessed  to  M.  Moranbert,  director  of  the 

iron-works  at - .  I  have  heard,  but  hope,  for  the 

honour  of  manhood,  it  is  not  true,  that  M.  Moranbert 
showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of  emotion  on  learning 
the  death  of  this  devoted  and  interesting  girl,  "  who 
loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well.” 
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THE  IROv^UOlS  MARTYR. 

[Extract  from  ataic  publiihcd  in  the  Atlantic  Souvenir. 
The  wild  procession  moved  on  to  the  green,  a  plact 
appropriated  in  every  Indian  village  to  councils  ana 
sports.  The  Indians  formed  a  circle  around  an  oak 
tree — the  ancients  were  seated — the  young  me. 
stood  respectfully  without  the  circle.  Talasco  arose, 
and  drawing  from  his  bosom  a  roll,  he  cut  a  cora 
that  bound  It,  and  threw  it  on  the  ground — “  Kroth 
ers  and  sons,”  he  said,  “  behold  the  scalps  of  the 
Christian  Utawns!  their  bodies  are  mouldering  on 
the  sands  of  St.  Louis — thus  perish  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Iroquois.  Brothers,  beiiuld  my  child — the 
last  of  the  nouse  of  Talasco.  1  have  uprooted  her 
from  the  strange  soil  where  our  enemies  had  planted 
her}  she  shall  be  reset  in  the  warmest  valley  of  the 
Iroquois,  if  she  rdarries  the  young  chief  Allewemi. 
and  abjures  that  sign,”  and  he  touched  with  tin 
point  of  his  knife  the  crucifix  that  liung  at  Fran- 
coise’s  neck.  He  paused  for  a  moment,  Francoise 
did  not  raise  her  eyes,  and  he  added,  in  a  voice  ot 
thunder,  “  Hear  me  child,  if  thou  dost  not  again  link 
thyself  in  the  chain  of  thy  people — if  thou  dost  not 
abjure  that  badge  of  thy  slavery  to  the  Christian 
dogs,  I  will  sacrifice  thee — as  I  swore  before  1  went 
forth  to  battle;  I  will  sacrifice  thee  to  the  God  Are- 
onski — Life  and  death  are  before  thee — speak.” 

Francoise  calmly  arose,  and  sinking  on  her  knees, 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  pressed  the  crucifix  to 
her  lips,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her  fore¬ 
head.  Talasco ’s  giant  frame  shook  like  a  trembling 
child  while  he  looked  at  her — for  one  brief  moment 
the  flood  of  natural  affection  rolled  over  his  fierce 
passions,  and  he  uttered  a  piercing  cry  as  if  a  life- 
cord  were  severed,  but  after  a  moment  of  agony,  the 
sight  of  which  made  the  old  men's  heads  to  shake, 
and  young  eyes  to  overflow  with  tears,  he  bramlish- 
cd  his  knife,  and  commanded  the  youths  to  prepare 
the  funeral  pile.  A  murmer  arose  among  the  old 
men. 

“Nay  Talasco,”  said  one  of  them,”  the  tender 
sapling  should  not  be  so  hastily  condemne  i  to  the 
Are.  Wait  till  the  morning’s  sun — suffer  thy  child 
to  be  conducted  to  Genanhatenna’s  hut — the  call  of 
the  mother  bird  may  bring  the  wanderer  back  to  the 
nest. 

Francoise  turned  impetuously  towards  her  father, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  she  exclaimed.  ”  Ob  do 
not— do  not  send  me  to  my  mother — this  only  mercy 
1  ask  of  you — I  can  bear  any  other  torture — pierce 
me  with  those  knives  on  which  the  blood  of  my  bus- 
band  is  scarcely  dry— consume  me  with  your  nies — 
I  will  not  shrink  from  any  torment — a  Christian 
martyr  can  endure  as  firmly  as  the  proudest  captive 
of  your  tribe.” 

”  Ha!”  exclaimed  the  old  man,  exultingly,  ”  the 
pure  blood  of  the  Iroquois  runs  in  her  veins — pre- 
are  the  pile— the  shadows  of  this  night  shall  cover 
er  ashes.” 

A  child  of  faith — a  martyr  does  not  perish  with¬ 
out  the  ministry  of  celestial  spirits.  The  expression 
of  despair  vanished  from  Francoise 's  face.  A  super¬ 
natural  joy  beamed  from  her  eyes,  which  were  cast 
upward — her  spirit  seemed  eager  to  spring  from  its 
prison  house — she  mounted  the  pile  most  cheerfully, 
and  standing  erect  and  undaunted,  ”  happy  am  I,” 
she  exclaimed,  ”  thiu  permitted  to  die  in  my  own 
country  and  by  the  hand  of  my  kindred  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  my  Saviour,  who  was  nailed  to  the  cross 
by  his  own  people.”  She  then  pressed  the  crucifix 
to  her  lips,  and  signified  to  Iier  executioners  to  put 
fire  to  the  pile.  They’stood  motionless  with  the  fin- 
brands  in  their  hands.  Francoise  appeared  to  be  a 
voluntary  sacrifice,  not  a  victim. 

Her  father  was  maddened  by  her  victorious  con¬ 
stancy.  He  leaped  upon  the  pile,  and  tearing  the 
crucifix  from  her  hands,  he  drew  his  knife  from  his 
girdle,  and  made  an  incision  on  her  breast  in  the 
form  of  a  cross — "  Behold,”  he  said,  “  the  sign  thou 
lovest — the  sign  of  thy  league  with  thy  father’s  ene¬ 
mies — the  sign  that  made  thee  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
thy  kindred.” 

“  Thank  thee,  my  father!”  replied  Francoise,  with 
a  triiifhphant  smile;  ”  1  might  have  lost  the  cross 
thou  hast  taken  from  me,  but  this  which  thou  hast 
given  me  I  shall  bear  even  after  death.” 

Tlfc  pile  was  fired — the  flames  curled  upwards; 
and  the  IROt^UOIS  MARTYR  perished. _ 

The  ignorauee  of  the  multitude  is  the  bulwark  of 
tyranny.— JftiWrin. 


THB  DRAMA. 


EARLY  DRAKA  IN  ENGLAND 

The  earliest  patent  for  acting  comedies  and  trage¬ 
dies,  is  dated  1574;  and  such  was  the  rapid  progres.*- 
of  this  rational  amusement,  that  early  in  the  next 
■•entury,  not  less  tuan  fifteen  li  .ensed  theatres  were 
'>pene<l  to  the  inhabitants  ot  L  ndon.  The  best 
plays,  especially  tnose  of  Sh.  i.i.,.eare,  were  acted 
chi.  fly  at  the  Blackfriar’s  theatre,  or  at  the  Globe  in 
South  V  rk.  A  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  front  of  each 
theatre.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  best  places, 
was  a  shilling;  to  the  inferior  ones,  a  penny,  or  two 
pence.  The  critics  sat  on  the  stage,  and  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  pipes  and  tobacco.  The  riutain  drew 
not  up,  hut  was  drawn  back  on  each  side.  From  the 
r-aillery  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
.here  was  a  change  of  scenes.  It  is  probable  this  de¬ 
ficiency  was  supplied  by  the  names  of  places  being 
written  in  large  characters  on  tlie  stage;  t,tating,for 
instance,  that  this  was  a  wood,  a  garden,  Thebt  s, 
iioine,  or  Alexandia,aB  the  case  mi^t  require.  The 
stage  was  lighted  with  branches,  like  those  hung  in 
churches.  Before  the  exhibitions  began,  thre  flour¬ 
ishes,  soundings,  or  pieces  of  music  were  played; 
md  music  was  likewise  played  between  the  acts. 
Perukes  and  masks  formed  part  of  the  stage  para¬ 
phernalia:  and  the  female  parts  for  the  first  hundred 
years,  were  performed  by  young  men.  One  dram?.- 
tic  piece  composed  the  whole  entertainment;  and 
the  hours  of  acting  began  at  one  in  the  afternoon, 
and  lasted  about  two  hours.  Tlie  audience,  before 
the  performance,  amused  themselves  with  reading, 
or  playing  at  tards;  others  drank  ale  or  smoked  to 
bacco.  For  sometime,  plays  were  acted  on  Sunday 
only;  after  1579,  they  were  acted  on  Mondays,  and 
other  days,  indiscriminately. 

Such  continued  the  state  of  the  drama  till  the  civil 
v/ar,  when  it  was  opposed  hr  the  puritans;  a  race  of 
men,  morose,  stern,  and  inflexible.  During  the  iiv 
terregnura,  it  flourished  with  difficulty ;  and  by  un¬ 
ceasing  obloquy  and  reproach,  was  at  first  parsecuted 
into  unpopularity,  and  at  length  to  extinction.  It 
revived  at  the  Restoration;  and  in  1660,  Charles  11. 
licensed  two  companies — Killigrew’s  and  Dave- 
nant’s.  From  this  period,  it  continued  gradually  to 
improve  in  interest,  and  importance,  till  at  length  i: 
attained  its  present  state  of  perfection  and  magnifi¬ 
cence.  — 

The  London  public  have  lately  been  amused  at 
the  Adclphi  Theatre,  by  a  species  of  dramatic  drol¬ 
lery,  with  which  the  stage  is  not  very  familiar.  It 
is  a  complete  and  palpable  touch  at  the  Fancy;  and  is 
styled,  by  the  English  journalists,  ”  a  mock-heroi- 
cal,  allegorical,  operatical,  satirical,  critical,  melo- 
dramatical,  magical,  quizzical  specimen  of  dramatu 
humbug,  entitled  Success;  or,  A  Hit  if  you  like  it," 
It  is  a  light,  fantastical  piece,  (any  thing  but  tragical) 
and  is  intended  as  ”  a  broad  satire  on  the  frivolous 
fashions  and  perverted  taste  of  the  London  public, 
with  a  hit  at  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  the 
managers  of  the  principle  play  houses;  and  what  is 
the  most  surprising  feature  of  the  whole  perforniance, 
each  of  the  latter  individuals  is,  without  ceremony, 
introduced  and  personated  on  the  boards.” 

The  rising  of  the  curtain  displays  the  interior  of  a 
splendid  edifice  (the  Palace  of  Imperi;\l  Fashion), 
.(domed  with  brilliant,  but  incongruous  decorations, 
statues  and  paintings;  two  officers  of  the  Imperial 
court  enter,  and  describe  the  beauty  of  her  Royal 
Highness,  Princess  Success,  (sole  daughter  of  hi 
'’’ashionable  Majesty)  and  the  ardent  (lesirc  of  her 
several  suitors,  to  win  her  into  matrimony.  Thes.. 
persons  are  succeeded  by  his  Majesty  of  Fashion,  at¬ 
tired  quite  in  character,  viz.  one  leg  in  a  military 
trouser,  boot  and  spur,  the  other  in  a  blay^ilk  stock¬ 
ing  and  dress  shoe;  liis  waist  enfolded  iinTbluc  satin 
vest,  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  and  surmounted  by  a 
.modern  coat  of  different  colours;  his  f.ice  half  hidden 
t>y  inustachios,  and  his  brows  loaded  by  a  gorgeou 
diidein,  thick  planted  with  percock’s  feathers. — 
liis  puissant  and  mutely  ni.ijesty  declares  his  iiiten- 
rion  ting  a  husband  for  tiis  capricious  daugh¬ 

ter,  o^^Hpaiiy  votaries  who  kneel  at  the  throne  of 
^er  summons  the  several  London  Jour 

uals  to  aTTend  and  assist  him  with  their  critical  and 
sapient  advice. 


The  Journals,  in  propriis  personis,  enter  in  Indian 
files  preceded  each  by  a  banner  marked  with  its  mas¬ 
ter’s  name,  and-a  martial  salutation  of  drums,  trump¬ 
ets,  and  other  engines  of  noise.  The  Old  Times-  is 
represented  by  a  star  ly  old  gentleman  in  a  bob  wig 
and  three  cocked  hat.  The  iVeio  Times  by  a  courtly 
young  man  dressed  out  ir,  the  extreme  of  the  fashion. 
“The  Morning  Post  enters  inarulf  ck  and  top 
boots.  The  Morning  Chronicle  appe.-rs  in  the  figure 
of  a  Scotch  personage  dressed  in  deep  black,  bear¬ 
ing  under  his  arm  a  ponderous  volume,  to  denote,  it 
IS  suppose^  the  prefound  erudition  of  that  f  mous 
(ourual.  The  man  of  The  Herald  is  costumed  in  a 
coat  of  armorial  bearings  as  motley  as  the  contents 
of  his  “  Herald  of  the  INIorn” — The  rep'esentalion 
»f  the  Sun  shot  more  rays  of  material  iliiiininttiou 
from  his  pate  than  ever  his  prototpye  has  e.shibited 
of  intellectual  light;  while  on  the  contrary,  the 
Courier  insinuates  his  ever-moving  person  into  every  ' 
corner  of  the  assembly.  Fashion  addr*  s-is  this 
learned  convocation, and  impannels  them  intoa.'Sj'e- 
cial  Jury  to  select  the  most  meritorious  of  the  suitors 
of  fair  Success  for  her  happy  lord  and  imaer.  His 
•Majesty  and  Council  retire,  the  suitors  (  Jld.  ih  sev¬ 
eral  theatres  of  the  Metropolis)  enter  to  her  seri¬ 
atim  et  sinf'luaiim,  and  plead  their  causes  and  claims 
to  her  hand  in  the  best  manner  they  may.  Mr.  T.  P. 
Cooke  appears  for  the  English  opera,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Zamiel,  and  (very  truly)  boasts  of  having 
first  drawn  the  taste  of  the  town  to  Gerin.^r  devihsm, 
and  having  opened  a  way  to  an  intenniiiable  train  of 
•Jeruianic  horror.s.  Mr.  Yates,  with  a  very  good  imi- 
ation  of  Mathews,  follows  very  humourously  on 
the  same  side.  In  behalf  of  Drury  Lane,  Mr.  J. 
Reeves  courts  Success,  under  issumed  person  of 
Kean’s  Brutus;  the  personation  was  said  to  be  a  bad 
imitation  of  that  actor’s  bad  qualities.  The  tragic 
hero  of  Old  Drury  is  driven  from  the  presence  of  the 
general  mistress,  by  the  appearance  of  Terry,  as 
Mephistoplules  :  this  character,  after  puzzling  both 
the  lady  and  the  audience  with  several  ineffective, 
because  obscure  allusions  to  the  prostration  of  Trage¬ 
dy  before  the  potency  of  dramatic  flames  and  dae¬ 
mons,  leaves  the  field  open  to  the  advocate  for  Co¬ 
vent-Garden,  Mr.  Yates,  who  gives  an  excellent 
imitation  of  Young,  and  to  Monsieur  Gourat,  who 
offended  us  with  a  most  defective  aping  of  Mazu- 
rier’s  Punch.  The  Hay  market  proxy  was  Mr.  J. 
Reeve,  with  a  face-making  attempt  at  representing 
Liston’s  Paul  Pry,  and,  though  last,  not  least,  the 
A.delphi  in  the  person  of  T.  P.  Cooke,  as  Long 
Tom  Coffitn,  in  the  Pilot.  The  number  of  suitors  is 
completed  ^  a  flock  of  Monkeys  from  the  major 
ind  minor  Theatres. 

The  daughter  of  Fashion,  fair  Success,  declares  in 
favour  of  the  Convent-Garden  Monkey  Jocko,  and 
.nforms  her  Royal  Father  of  her  choice.  His  f  n- 
tastic  Majesty  demurs  until  he  shall  have  learned 
the  dicision  of  his  council  of  Daily  Newspapers. 
His  messenger  announces  division  and  discord  dire 
oetween  the  sapient  ^rsonages  of  the  Council — they 
are  reported  to  diner,  dispute  and  oppugn  each 
ither’s  opinions  with  logic,  invective,  eloquence, 
abuse,  inkstands,  ridicule,  red  hot  pokers^ana  dNers 
other  weapons,  missiles  and  vibratiles.  TTie  annun¬ 
ciation  is  succeeded  by  several  violent  reports..  The 
representatives  of  the  Journals  enter  ptU  null  in  a 
general  row — the  Old  and  New  Times  belabouring 
each  other  most  energetically  with  bundles  of  bank¬ 
notes;  the  Courier,  with  cue  hand  thrusting  a  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Reformation  down  the  throat  of  the 
Chronicle,  and  with  the  other  flinging  a  History  of 
.\ncient  Greece  at  the  head  of  the  Herald;  the  John 
Bull  knocking  about  the  spectacles  of  tlie  Examiner; 
and  the  Observer  and  Thespian  Sent  inel  trying  a  close 
bout  of  manual  espionage.  His  .Majesty  declares 
himself  puzzled  in  the  midst  of  this  conflicting 
multitude  of  Councillors — declines  giving  Succeta 
as  a  bride  to  any  for  the  present — allows  the  suitors 
further  time  for  the  prosecution  of  their  suits  to  her, 
and  in  the  interim  places  her  under  tlie  provisional 
•are  of  Long  Tom  Cofin  of  the  Adelphi.  The  persons 
jf  the  Drama  wind  up  the  finale  by  a  choral  song, 
n;d  the  curtain  drops  nn  The  Cagaries  of  Success. 

The  editor  of  the  Statesman  thinks  much  skill  is 
-equired  to  manage  a  farce  of  Uiis  kind,  without 
•;reat  bustle,  or  even  utter  confusion;  though  itssuc- 
::..ss  was  triumphant,  and  it  bade  fair  to  have  as  long 
and  favf'v.rable  career  as  the  Pilot 
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OCSmiUNICATIONS^ _ 

[For  the  Escritoir. 

SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION  OF  FARMERS 
AND  MECAMCS. 

The  scientific  education  of  those  who  are  about 
to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  Agriculture  and  the  Arts, 
h.  s  for  some  time  excited  much  attention,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  The  rich  contributions  which 
science  nas  made,  and  b  every  day  making,  to  these 
iinpor’ant  occupatioi  s,  prove  the  intimate  relation 
which  exists  between  them.  Indeed,  the  arts,  it  this 
time,  consist  in  little  more  than  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  previously  ascertained  and  es¬ 
tablished.  When  we  add  to  these  considerations  the 
-nuperiority  which  welleducated  farmers  and  artizans 
possess,  both  as  it  regards  success  in  their  various  em¬ 
ployments,  and  the  rank  which  they  hold  in  society, 
we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment,  the  favourable  re¬ 
ception  of  any  plan,  whose  object  is,  to  raise  the 
.standard  of  acquirement  among  these  valuable  class¬ 
es  of  our  citizens. 

The  important  results  of  a  general  diffusion  of 
scientific  information  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 
The  mechanic  or  the  agriculturalist,  with  his  mind 
stored  with  so  much  Chymistry,  Phil  sophy,  and 
Natural  Science,  as  relates  to  his  business,  proceeds 
with  double  dilligence — detects  with  greater  facili¬ 
ty  the  causes  which  produce  a  f.iilure  in  his  opera¬ 
tions — and  applies  with  a  greater  prospect  of  success, 
the  proper  remedies. 

An  important  enquiry  meets  in  the  outset. — In 
what  manner  is  this  object  to  be  accomplished  !  In 
the  foreign  journals  we  continually  find  accounts  of 
the  formation  of  institutions  intended  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  education  of  mechanics.  At  these  institutions 
lectures  are  delivered  upon  the  various  branches  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  as  far  as  practicable  their  ap¬ 
plication  is  also  illustrated.  Imperfect  as  is  this 
system,  it  is  highly  commendable;  and  is  on  the 
whole  productive  of  great  benefit;  particularly  to 
those  whose  occupations  leave  them  but  little  lei¬ 
sure,  and  who  are  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  com¬ 
mence  a  course  of  study.  Of  such,  numbers  resort 
to  these  lecture  rooms  and  become  acquainted  with 
important  principles,  who  w^ould  otherwise  have 
passed  their  whole  lives  in  perfect  ignorance.  A 
new  world  is  opened  up  to  them.  Their  different 
occupations  which  before  were  pursued  as  drudge¬ 
ries,  now  appear  to  them  as  practical  illustrations  of 
the  truths  which  have  been  advanced  by  their  lec¬ 
turers.  Moreover  the  cheap  rate  at  which  instruc¬ 
tion  may  thus  be  gained,  is  an  object  worthy  of  great 
consideration. 

Butjiowever  commendable  and  advantageous  pub¬ 
lic  lectures  may  be  on  many  accaunts,  I  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  assert  that  they  are  not  competent  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  view; — which  is,  to  make  those  who  intend 
to  pursue  agriculture  and  the  arts,  practical,  scientific 
men.  They  fall  far  short  of  the  mark.  The  youth 
may  hear  lecture  after  lecture,  and  all  the  time  may 
be  adding  greatly  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  but 
when  he  sets  about  putting  this  knowledge  into  ope¬ 
ration  he  finds  himself  embarrassed  at  everj'  step  of 
his  progress.  New  and  unforeseen  difficulties  are 
constantly  arising,  and  he  is  perhaps  greatly  puzzled 
in  making  a  practical  application  of  the  plainest 
principles.  Besides,  in  the  sciences,  which,  at  the 
present  day,  are  considere.*  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  artizan,  the  business  of  experimenting  vs 
by  far  the  most  useful  to  him.  But  upon  the  plan 
of  which  we  speak,  he  must  necessarily  be  cut  of' 
from  this  most  profitable  exercise. 

Those  who  have  examined  with  scrutiny  the  effects 
of  these  attempt,  must  assent  to  the  correctness  of  the 


above  remarks.  Numbers  may  flock  to  the  lecture 
room,  some  indeed  imbibe  a  taste  for  the  sciences, 
but  a  great  proportion  return  as  they  came.  At  all 
events,  few,  very  few,  arc  in  this  way  converted 
into  practical  men.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  this 
course  of  instruction  has  been  hitherto  productive  of 
no  great  results.  It  was  tried  for  a  time  in  France, 
by  the  celebrsded  Fourcroy  and  others — it  was  tried 
in  England — and  is  now  under  trial  in  America.  In 
France  it  has  long  since  been  abandoned; — in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  rapidly  giving  place  to  a  more  rational  sys¬ 
tem — and  such  must  shortly  be  its  fate  in  cur  own 
country.  FRANKLIN. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Mr.  Child — Have  the  goodness  to  oblige  asub- 
scriber  by  publishing  the  following  extract  from  a 
“  Criticism  on  Female  Beauty,”  which  is  contained 
in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  New  Monthly  Ma¬ 
gazine.  It  is  a  keen  satire  upon  some  of  the  follies 
of  the  sex,  but  it  is  so  full  of  pleasantry,  that  even 
those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it,  can  scarcely  find  it 
in  their  hearts  to  be  displeased.  It  should  be  atten¬ 
tively  perused  by  the  younger  portion  of  your  fair 
readers.  '  Z. 

“  Beauty  too  often  sacrifices  to  fa.shion.  Tlie  spirit 
of  fashion  is  not  the  beautiful,  but  the  wilful;  not 
the  gracefnl,  but  fantastic;  not  the  superior  in  the 
abstract,  but  the  superior  in  the  worst  of  all  concretes, 
the  vulgar.  It  is  the  vulgarity  that  can  afford  to 
shift  and  vaiy  itself,  opposed  to  the  vulgarity  that 
longs  to  do  so,  but  cannot.  The  high  point  of  taste 
I  and  elegance  is  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  the  most 
fashionable  circles,  but  in  the  best  bred,  and  such  as 
can  di-spense  with  the  eternal  necessity  of  never  be¬ 
ing  the  same  thing.  Beauty  there,  both  moral  and 
personal,  will  do  all  it  can  to  resist  the  envy  of  those 
who  would  deface  in  order  to  supercede  it.  The 
highest  dressers,  the  highest  painters,  are  not  the 
loveliest  women,  but  sutdi  as  have  lost  their  loveli 
ness,  or  never  had  any.  The  others  know  tlie  value 
of  their  natural  appearance  too  well.  It  is  these  that 
inspire  the  mantaumaker  or  milliner  with  some  good 
thought.  The  fantasies  of  fashion  take  it  up  and 
spoil  it.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  it  was  the  fash¬ 
ion  for  ladies  to  have  long  waists  like  a  funnel.  Who 
would  suppose  that  this  originated  in  a  natural  and 
even  rustic  taste  T  And  yet  the  stomachers  of  that  time 
were  only  caricatures  of  the  bodice  of  a  country  beau¬ 
ty.  Some  handsome  women  brought  the  original  to 
town ;  fashion  proceeded  to  render  it  ugly  and  extra¬ 
vagant;  and  posterity  laughs  with  derision  at  the  ri¬ 
diculous  portraits  of  its  grandmothers.  The  poet  might 
have  addressed  a  beauty  forced  into  this  fashion,  as 
he  did  his  devoted  heroine  in  those  celebrated  lines: 

*  No  longer  .shall  the  bodice,  aptly  lac'd, 

From  thy  full  bosom  to  thy  kfender  waist, 

That  air  and  hannnny  of  shape  express. 

Fine  by  degress,  and  beautifully  less.’ 

1’rioh’s  Jlmry  and  Emma. 

No:  it  was 

‘  Gaunt  all  at  once,  and  hideously  little.’ 

It  was  like  a  pottle  of  strawberries,  with  two  oranget 
at  the  top  of  it.  Now-a-days  it  is  the  fashion  to  look 
like  an  hour  glass,  or  a  huge  iiiscit,  or  any  thing 
else  cut  in  two,  and  bolstered  out  at  head  and  feel. 
A  fashion  that  gracefully  shows  the  figure  is  one 
thing:  a  fashion  that  totally  conceals  it,  may  have 
its  merits;  but  voluntarily  to  accept  putfed  shoulders 
in  lieu  of  good  ones,  and  a  pinch  in  the  ribs  for  a 
body  like  tliat  of  the  V'enus  de’  Medici,  is  what  no 
woman  of  taste  should  put  up  with,  who  can  avoid 
it.  They  are  taking  her  in.  The  levelling  rogues 
know  what  they  are  about,  and  are  for  rendering 
their  crool^^cks  and  unsatisfactory  waists  indistin- 
guishable.^lf  the  levelling  stopped  here,  it  might 
be  pardonable.  Fair  play  is  a  jewel,  that  one  wish¬ 
es  to  see  every  body  enriched  by.  But  as  fashion  is 
naturally  at  variance  with  beauty,  it  is  also  at  va¬ 
riance  with  health.  The  more  a  woman  sacrifices 
of  the  one,  the  more  she  loses  cf  the  other.  Thick 
legs  are  the  least  results  of  these  little  w^^|^  Bad 
lungs,  bad  livers,  bad  complexions,  de.vj^^^wdan- 
cholies,  and  worse  than  all,  rickety  ^^^Pi  lan 
choly  children,  are  too  often  tlie  uror.ii.ibh 
ccnscquences  of  the  tricks  that  fashion  play  with 


the  hum'in  body.  By  a  perverse  spirit  of  justice, 
the  childrci.  are  levenged  on  thcpirents;  and  help, 
when  they  grow  up,  to  pervert  those  who  have  the 
advantage  of  them.” 


TH®  SSSORTtCIR. 

AI.n.ANY,  k.ATURD^V,  MARCH  4,  IWfi 

Our  readers  will  find  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Lyall’s 
sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  on 
our  43d  page :  we  shall  conclude  it  next  week.  It  is 
not  the  best  which  could  be  furnished,  but  it  is  the 
most  particular  which  has  appeared  since  his  death 
The  Editor  of  the  National  Gazette  remarks,  that 
“  The  same  writer’s  circumstantial  account  of  the 
Russian  character,  which  is  prefixed  to  his  History 
of  Moscow,  has  excited  in  our  minds  some  distrust 
of  his  statements  and  colouring.  His  opportunities 
of  knowledge  were  greater  than  those  of  Dr.  Clarke, 
but  his  spirit  and  tone  in  reference  to  the  Russians, 
are  not  much  more  friendly,  though  he  professes  dif¬ 
ferent  sentiments.  No  book  of  recent  travels  rn 
Russia  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  upon  which,  in  our 
opinion,  reliance  should  be  placed.  If  that  empire 
could  be  closely  surveyed,  it  would  yield,  to  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  liberal  tourist,  a  rich  harvest  for  the 
gratification  and  benefit  of  the  world.  In  its  head 
and  mass,  it  i.s  already  felt  by  almost  all  nations. 
We  do  not  expect,  with  Dr.  Lyall,  its  dismember¬ 
ment,  but  rather  its  further  increase,  and  heavier 
pressure  at  least  upon  Europe  and  Asia.” 

Since  the  death  of  Alexander,  no  subject  has  oc¬ 
cupied  more  the.attentiun  of  the  civilized  world  than 
the  ascension  of  Constantine  to  the  throne.  First  civil 
war  was  depicted  in  all  its  horrible  shapes;  but  this 
being  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  tmiidity  or  luke¬ 
warm  ambition  of  Nicholas,  speculation  has  rested 
upon  Greece  and  the  Holy  Alliance,  occasionally 
'asting  its  eye  towards  America.  For  ourselves, 
if  we  are  doomed  to  drink  from  misery’s  chalice, 
•ve  are  not  disposed  to  embitter  its  content*  with 
anticipation.  For  Greece,  looking  at  all  sides,  we 
can  augur  nothing  favourable;  even  allowing  Con¬ 
stantine  should  think  it  worth  his  while  to  teach  the 
crescent  obedience  to  the  cross.  If  he  attempts  the 
subversion  of  the  Ottoman  go%’ernmcnt,  it  will  be  to 
gratify  his  ambition,  and  not  to  promote  the  cause  of 
•  iberty.  The  Russian  Monarchs  have  uniformly 
been  acquainted  with  the  truth  that  “  the  ignorance 
of  the  multitude  is  the  bulwark  of  tyranny;”  and 
vith  all  the  generosity  which  is  attributed  to  Alex- 
. tinier,  his  actions  proved  that  his  liberality  was  li¬ 
mited — that  he  prescribed  bounds  to  the  information 
of  his  subjects,  contrary  to  a  spirit  of  justice  and  phi¬ 
lanthropy.  We  should  consider  it  unfortunate  for 
Greece  to  be  smiled  upon  by  Consuntine;  his  tears 
ire  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  his  protecting 
hand  would  but  administer  oppres.sion  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name.  For  the  Holy  Alliance,  it  is  a  mass 
of  corruption,  and  cannot  too  eoon  be  swept  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  When  the  work  commences, 
it  will  probably  be  a  second  Kilkenny  cathfight — one 
will  snarl  at  the  other  till  nothing  shall  be  left  but 
the  bare  name  of  what  once  existed.  We  hope,  in 
>ur  souls,  that  wliile  the  august  chorus  shall  have  the 
subject  in  tune,  their  majesties  will  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  oblige  us  with  the  funeral  dirge  of  tyranny. 

The  Lot  of  Genius. — Rorkrt  S.  Coffin,  one  of 
tlie  sweetest  warblers  in  the  Muses’  viney:»rd,  ybo  is 
universally  known  as  the  “  Boston  Bard,”  like  thou¬ 
sands  before  him,  neglected  by  those  who  have  feast¬ 
ed  on  his  wit,  and  borne  by  consumption  to  the  ^ink 
>f  the  grave,  is  languishing  at  Yorktown,  Westches- 
cr  county  in  thi.s  state,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of 
iPe  severest  poverty,  aud  barely  piuserves  Uie  thread 
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of  life  throug^h  the  charitable  pittance  of  a  Quaker 
femily.  A  short  time  since,  tlurough  the  medium  of 
Major  Noah,  he  appealed  to  the  generosity  of  his 
countrymen  for  the  scanty  boon  of  charity:  this  ap¬ 
peal,  as  might  naturally  bo  expected,  has  attracted 
attention  in  every  quarter;  and  we  are  happy  to  say, 
that  a  comparatively  liberal  spirit  is  manifested  to¬ 
ward  the  suU'ering  bard.  Mr.  Coffin  has  almost  ever 
been  the  child  of  misfortune;  but  under  the  severest 
lash  he  has  added  to  the  reputation  of  his  country’s 
genius,  and  never  forsaken  her  cause,  nor  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  virtue,  for  the  gratification  of  avarice  or  pre- 
jtidice.  Tlie  friends  of  religion  and  domestic  virtue 
have  read  and  re-read,  with  p  easure  nearly  allied  to 
ecstacy,  the  verses  which  have  fell  from  his  brain, 
as  free  as  the  rains  from  heaven,” — without  money 
and  without  price — while  the  author  has  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  humble  the  proud  spirit  of  genius  to  the 
walks  of  the  beggar,  and  sue  at  the  portals  of  his 
countrymen,  for  “  the  assistance  of  humanity,  to 
smooth  the  passage  to  the  grave.”  The  Boston  Bard 
is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  should  stern  justice  award 
him  his  own,  the  vigour  of  his  muse  would  soon  con¬ 
vince  us  that  “  much  yet  remains  unsung.” 

A  collection  was  to  be  taken  up  on  Sunday  last, 
at  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballou,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Coffin;  the  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  receipt  of  twenty  dollars  for  the  same 
purpose ;  the  editor  of  Baltimore  Patriot  says  he  has 
received  two  dollars,  from  a  young  man  of  that  city, 
in  support  of  the  same  good  cause ;  the  editor  of  the 
Johnstown  Patriot  has  solicited  donations,  and  sub¬ 
scribed  one  dollar;  and  a  late  N.  Y.  National  Advo¬ 
cate  gives  us  the  following: 

“  Bo$ton  Bard. — A  lady  brought  me  the  following, 
written  several  years  ago  by  the  Boston  Bard, 
which  she  accompanied  with  three  dollars,  as  an 
apt  illustration.  I  have  also  received  a  similar  sum 
from  some  young  ladies,  and  also  from  some  of  his 
brother  printers,  which  shall  be  sent  to  him.” 

WHAT  IS  CHARITY  f 

'Tit  not  to  pauie,  when  at  my  door 
A  thivering  brother  stands, 

To  ask  the  cause  that  made  him  poor. 

Or,  why  he  help  demandt. 

Tis  not  to  spurn  that  brother's  prayer, 

For  faults  he  once  has  known; 

Tit  not  to  leave  him  to  detpair, 

.And  say  that  I  hare  none. 

The  voice  of  CK  tatTV  it  kind, 

She  thlnketh  nothing  wrong; 

To  every  fault  the  teemeth  blind. 

Nor  vaunteth  with  her  tongue. 

In  penitence  the  placeth  faith, 

Hope  tmiloth  at  her  door, 

Aei'evetb  first,  then  toftly  taith. 

Go  brother — tin  no  more. 

BOSTON  BARD. 

'  ■  11 

lAT.TVTAQUNPI. 


HEW  MODE  or  COURTING. 

At  the  Lehigh  county  (Pennsylvania)  sessions  on 
the  Ist  inst.  Uaniel  Klein,  was  indicted  for  assault 
and  battery  iqion  Miss  Maria  Rau.  The  prisoner 
appeared  to  be  a  Swiss  or  Frenchman,  aged  about 
40,  and  was  six  feet  in  height.  When  asked  by  the 
court  what  he  had  to  sav  in  extenuation  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  I  e  in  broken  Engli.sh,  told  a  long  and  very  cu¬ 
rious  tale.  He  stated  that  he  had  not  come  into  this 
wooden  country  for  land  or  money,  but  to  get  him¬ 
self  a  wife.  He  had  resolved,  when  12  years  of  age, 
that  no  minister  should  ever  marry  him,  but  that  the 
•eremony  should  be  performed  in  open  court,  before 
all  the  people.  He  had  been  all  over  Europe,  and 
the  United  States,  and  never  before  he  saw  Miss 
Rau,  met  with  a  lady  that,  in  every  point  of  view, 


he  liked  so  well  as  he  did  her,  and  he  was  reaqlved  HISTRIONIC  AND  GREEN-ROOM  INTELLIGENCE, 
to  marry  her.  He  was  at  work  in  a  distillery  for  Mr.  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Albany  theatre,  is  preparing 
Keyser,  and  had  just  been  showing  a  Dutchman  how  for  representation, -the  Drama  of  “  Restoration; 
to  make  yeast,  when  on  going  home  he  entered  the  Diamond  Cross."  This  play  possessesster- 

house  just  at  the  moment  when  Miss  Marta  was  stoop-  .  i  c  _ 

;ng  down  with  her  back  towards  him,  when  he  step-  and  has  received  reiterated  applause  from 

ped  up  and  struck  her  with  his  fist,  and  so  enraged  the  theatro-going  public  of  New-York,  and  the 
her  as  to  bring  liim  to  court,  that  he  might  then  car-  cities  farther  south.  As  a  literary  production,  Balti-' 
ry  his  long  conceived  plan  into  execution,  to  make  and  Charleston  papers  speak  very  favourably 

the  matter  up  with  her  by  marrving  her.  He  had  ^  our  own  commu- 

already  been  in  prison  f  urmunths.  .  ^  l  .v.  .  . 

Miss  Maria  did  not  seem  to  relish  the  prospect  of  pronounced  it  capable  of  bearing  the  test 

matrimonial  life  v/ith  such  a  partner,  and  such  exlii-  of  criticism.  We  are  confident  the  reputation  of  its 
bitions  of  the  tokens  of  his  affection.  The  court,  author,  both  as  a  writer  and  an  actor,  will  seciue  it 
after  giving  him  a  suitable  reprimand,  ordered  him  ^  flattering  reception.  Its  first  representation  will 
to  ..e  imprisoneil  for  W  days,  pay  the  cost,  &c.  and  place-probably  on  the  author’s  benefit 

stand  committed.  When  the  sentence  was  pronoun-  •  u 
<:ed  upon  him,  he  made  a  low  bow  to  the  court,  and  '^>8ht. 

said,  »  Gentlemen  Judges,  1  honour  your  judgment.”  hi*  o"  Monday  evening,  ar  Governor 

Heartall,  in  the  comedy  of  the  Soldier’s  Duiighter,  and  Delph, 
’Vf*W*TORK  COUR'i^OF’  S£SSlOV8  Family  Jars.  'The  receipts  were  jifreut ■  On  Tuesday  eye* 

Excuses  for  a  Thief.— The  People,  va.  Jacob  John-  agreeably  to  a  request  made  at  his  benefit,  he  personate.l 
son. — Benjamin  Andrews  testified  that  the  prisoner  -'lawwonn,  in  The  Hypocrite,  and  Lrack,  in  lurnpike  Gate, 
took  a  vest  from  his  shop  door,  was  followed,  and  the  Wednesday,  he  departed  with  his  wife  for  >iew-\ork. 
property  taken  from  him.  The  prisoner  being  asked  '*''•  who  i§  well  known  to  the  .Albaniiuis,  com- 

by  the  Recorder  why  betook  the  vest,  said— Why  menced  an  engagement  for  eight  nights  on  Wednesday  evening 
you  see  I  happened  to  be  so  unfortunate  that  day  as  w‘ll  doubtless  be  well  received;  but  it  can  scarcely 

to  happen  to  take  a^ppenny  worth  of  poorstuffthat  be  expected  that  he  should  g»tl>er  laurels  in  the  wake  ^Barnes, 
went  up  into  my  head  and  made  me  tipsey;  so,  as  I  '!*■.  and  Mrs  Barrett  are  “at  home”  ag-am.  Mr.  E.  korresT 
was  coming  along  by  this  gentleman’s  shop,  I  seed  benefit  last  evening.  He  appeared  in  the,  character  of 

the  vest,  and  I  liked  the  looks  on’t:  so,  then,  I  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  before  a  very  respectable  audience,  and 
thought  I  would  try  it  on,  and  see  how  it  look’d  on  tbe  e.vpcctatioiis  of  his  most  sanguine  friends, 

me,  and  then  you  know,  when  I  got  the  money,  I  Kean  took  his  benelft  at  New-York,  on  the  ilth.  He  ap- 
should  know  where  to  come  and  buy  one.  Well,  I  peared  as  Paris  in  the  Roman  -Actor,  .Vchmet  in  the  tragedy  of 
had  not  more  than  got  it  on,  when  out  comes  the  Barbarossa,  and  Paul  in  the  opera  «f  Paul  and  Virginia,  m  which 
gentleman  and  called  me  a  damned  black  rascal,  and  he  sung  the  s»ngsjittached  to  the  character  he  supported— the 
Said  I  was  stealing.  Now  I  di  In’t  like  to  be  called  receipts  were  $1400.  He  has  sailed  for  Charleston,  in'  compa- 
names;  and  I  thought  I  would  see  if  he  would  cal'  ny  with  Mrs.  Battersby  and  Mr.  Lee,  to  fulfil  a  short  engage- 
me  SO  again,  and  I  turned  around  the  corner  just  to  ment-  Mrs.  Hackett,  better  known  to  the  theatre-going  public 
see  if  the  gentleman  would  follow  me,  and  I  thought  «»  Mi.is  Leesugg.  an  eminent  actress  upon  the  New-York 
if  he  did  I  would  make  him  prove  that  I  was  a  ras-  luairdssevenycarfago.aiidone  of  tbemostaccomplished singers 
cal.  And  then  the  first  1  kne  w,  they  took  me  pris-  th.it  ever  warbled  the  delightful  tones  of  music  for  public  grau- 
oner,  and  Ingg’d  me  up  to  the  prison;  and  I  never  fication,  commenced  an  engagement  for  a  few  nighu  on  Monday 
was  so  much  astonished  in  my  life,  for  I  had  no  no-  evening  last.  Notwithstanding  the  night  was  stormy,  the^kea- 
tion  that  I  was  doing  any  harm.  V’erdict,  Guilty.  tre  was  well  attended;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  executed 
..  I  ....  her  songs  aonclusively  displayed  that  seven  years’  retirement 

The  young  king  of  the  Sandw’ich  Islands,  Chon-  from  the  stage  had  by  no  means  impaired  her  vocal  abilities.— 
Choula,  is  aged  about  14  years,  and  is  brother  to  the  iShe  was  announced  for  a  second  appearance  on  Wednesday 
late  king  Rhio  Rhio.  While  Lord  Byron,  who  evening,  when  an  additional  attraction  was  offered — thatafher 
brought  from  England  the  body  of  his  late  majesty,  husband's  dtbut  in  the  character  of  Justice  Woodcock, 
was  at  the  island,  he  assisted  at  the  coronation  of  the  Mr  Cooper  and  .Miss  Kelly  commenced  a  joint  angagement 
new  king.  A  part  of  the  ceremony  consisted  In  in  Philadelphia,  on  Monday  evening  last,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
crossing  two  swords  over  the  roy.il  head;  one  of  the  Mr.  Burroughs  has  made  an  engagemcht  m  that  city,  to  com- 
weapons  being  held  by  the  ^rime  minister,  Billy  mence  on  the  7th  inst.  .Alias  Kelley  is  to  return  to  England 
Pitt,  and  the  other  by  Lord  B^on.  The  latter,  after  after  completing  another  engagement  in  New-York. 
going  through  his  august  rite,  turned  to  the  popu-  The  theatre  in  Boston  is  at  present  closed,  m  consequence  ol 
luce,  and  brandished  his  sword,  exclaimed  in  Eu-  thegreat  preparations  making  for  getting  up  the  me.o-drama  of 
glish,  “  Now,  damn  ye,  obey  the  king.”  Cherry  and  Fair  Star. 

■  -  '  .  Letters^rom  London,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  December, 

A  young  woman,  who  is  yet  in  her  teens,  and  of  state  that  Mr.  Pelby  had  made  application  to  the  managing  corn- 
very  respectable  family,  was  lately  committed  to  ““Bee  “f  ^*“* ‘**^*”*  ,.“  *”P*'®*“*» 

D-  j- ..  II  •_  TXT  17  1  r  J  „  V  sequence  of  this  application,  a  time  was  appointed  when  he 

Bridewell,  in  New-York,  for  appearing  at  the  Park  recitations  before  the  committee,  and  principal  acton  in 
Theatre  in  boy’s  apparel.  She  was  found,  like  a  the  Drury  Lane  theatre,  in  which  be  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
wanton  youth  sporting  with  ladies  of  easy  virtue,  in  cl*®**  ““*'7  testimonies  of  approbation,  and  was  immediately 

the  third  tier  of  boxes  Monev  was  oili-red  for  her  ecoraraended  to  the  managers  by  the  committee,  for  an  en- 
1  .  -.1  .  ^  money  was  oilerea  lor  ner  consequence,  an  amuigement  was  en- 

release,  but  without  enect.  tered  into  by  which  .Air  Pelby  was  to  open  atiirury  Ijuie  on 

■  ■  ■  -  —  or  about  the  6th  of  January.  The  m  xt  arrival  from  London 

HeeUth  of  the  Atlantic  Cities.— Desths  in  Boston,  will  probably  inform  us  with  what  success  his  first  effort  before 

in  182.5 _ 14.50-  in  New-Vnrk _ .AIOS-  in  Philido!  a  Londim  audience  was  attended.  Mrs.  Pelby  and  daughter 

nhi,  /  1  •  tJ  ‘  continue  on  the  Boston  stage,  and  are  fast  gaining  in  the  favonr- 

phia— .»12,  in  Baltini#r6 — 1545;  in  Washin^on —  ^blc  opinion  of  all  who  witness  their  performances. 

225;  in  Charleston,  S.  C. — 804.  In  1824— in  New-  nUoit.  Sint.  Ev.  Pott 

York — 4341 ;  in  Philadelphia — 1399.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  above,  that  in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
Charleston,  if  not  in  all  the  cities,  the  health  ha.s 
been  remarkable. 

Friday,  the  twenty-fourth  of  March  next  has  been 
recommended  bv  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  as  a 
day  of  Fa.vting,  Humiliation  and  Prayer ,^ny|oughout 
that  state.  The  Governor  of  Mas«achi^^  has  set 
apart  Thursday,  the  sixth  of  April,  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Newport,  Orleans 
county,  held  on  the  13th  inst  it  was  resolved  that  the 
name  o^^eir  village  be  changed  from  Newport  to 


;  of  their 

A. 


Coa^HH  excellent  quality  has  been  discovered 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  village  of  Poughkeepsie. 


At.HAfsrv  THEATRIL 

This  Ecening,  Saturday,  March  4, 

AYill  be  pfe.enled  the  Grand  Romantir  .Melodraiiui  caUed 

TIMOUR,  THE  TARTAR. 

Timour,  the  Tartar,  Mr.  E.  Forrest. 

Zorilda,  .Mrs.  Stone. 

To  which  will  be  added  a  Farce,  railed 
TWO  STRINGS  TO  YOUR  BOW. 


jijsw  ciaous. 

This  Evening,  Satuuraij,  March  4, 

The  performaace  will  comiDence  with  a  Pantomime,  called 

LOVE  AMONG  THE  ROSES 

After  which,  a  variety  of  Equestrian  perfonnaners.  Soage, 
Dancrs.Ac. 

The  eDtcrtainment  will  conclude  with  the  laughable  farce  of 

THE  GREAT  MOGUL; 

Or,  IA<  Descent  of  the  Balloon. 


THE  EvSCklTOlR;  OK,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


[VoL.  1. 


POETRY. 


SPANISH  SONG. 

Air — P^va  El  Rty  Fernando. 

The  chains  of  Spain  are  breaking — 

Let  Gaul  despair  and  fly; 

Her  wrathful  trumpet’s  speaking — 

Let  tjTants  hear  and  die. 

Her  standard,  o’er  us  arching, 

Is  burning  red  and  far; 

The  soul  of  Spain  is  marching 
In  thunders  to  the  war — 

Look  round  your  lovely  Spain, 

And  say,  shall  Gaul  remain? 

Behold  your  burning  valley. 

Behold  your  naked  plain — 

Let  us  hear  their  drum — 

Let  them  come,  let  them  come' 

For  vengeance  and  freedom  rally, 
And,Spaniards!  onward  for  Spain! 

Remember,  Remember  Barossa, 

Remember  Napoleon’s  chain — 

Remember  your  own  Saragossa, 

And  strike  for  the  cause  of  Spain — 
Remember  your  own  Safc^ssa, 

And  onward,  onward!  for^ain! 

t/Vwn  the  New-York  Rceitw. 
PROM  THK  SPAjgSH. 

Here  will  I  make  my  home — for  here  at  last  I  see, 
t7pon  this  wild  (iierm's  side,  the  steps  of  liberty; 

Where  the  locost  chirps  unscar’d  beneath  tlie  unprun'd  lime, 
And  the  merry  bee  doth  hide  from  man  the  spoil  of  the  mountain 
thyme; 

Where  tne  pure  winds  come  and  go,  and  the  wild  vine  gads  at 
wiH, 

An  outcast  from  the  haunts  of  men  she  dwells  with  nature  still. 

1  see  thy  valleys,  Spain!  where  thy  mighty  rivers  run. 

And  the  hdls  thiU  lift  thv  haneats  and  vineyaids  to  the  sun. 

And  the  flocks  that  drink  thy  brooks  and  sprinkle  all  the  ^en. 
Where  lay  thy  plains,  with  sheep-walks  seam'd,  and  olive  shades 
l>etween: 

1  see  thy  flg-trees  bask,  with  the  fair  pomegranate  near. 

And  the  fragrance  of  thy  lemon  grovei  can  almost  reach  me  here. 

Fair,  fair,  hut  fallen  Spain!  ’tis  with  a  swelling  heart. 

That  I  think  on  all  thou  might’st  have  been,  ana  look  on  what 
thou  art; 

But  the  strife  is  over  now ;  and  all  the  good  and  brave. 

That  wt>nld  have  raised  thee  up,  are  gone,  to  exile  or  the  grave. 
Thy  fleeeea  are  for  monks,  thy  grapes  for  the  convent  least. 
Am  the  weahh  of  all  thy  harvest  nclds  for  the  pamper'd  lord 
and  priest. 

But  I  shall  see  the  day — it  will  come  before  I  die. 

1  shall  see  in  my  silver  hairs,  and  with  an  age-dimm’d  eye; 
When  the  spint  of  the  land  to  liberty  shall  bound. 

As  yonder  fountain  leaps  away  from  me  darkness  of  the  ground ; 

Ana  to  my  mountain  cell  the  voices  of  the  free 

Shall  rise,  as  from  the  beaten  shore  the  thunders  of  the  sea.  B 


[The  following  poetical  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of  T.  IT.  H'trvey, 
Esq  author  of  “Australia,”  and  editor  of  the  “Friendthip'e 
Offermn"  for  1826.) 

THE  SOLDIER  AND  HIS  DOG. 

The  warrior  youth  and  his  dog  are  come, 

■Where  the  banner  of  war  is  unfurl'd; — 

It  had  eat  from  his  hand,  in  his  mother's  home, 

And  had  foUnwed  him  through  the  world. 

The  ftienda  of  his  heart,  in  its  rooming  pride. 

Have  fled  from  the  gloom  of  his  morrow; 

And  his  dog  h  all  that  stands  by  his  side. 

Since  he  has  but  his  sabre  and  sorrow! 

He  had  doted  too  well  on  those  perishing  things. 

And  wept  over  them  long  as  they  post. 

Till,  one  by  one,  they  had  made  themselves  wings, 

Save  woman — and  she  went  last! 

So  he  wiped  from  his  Csther’s  sword  the  stain, 

/tpd  the  weakness  from  his  heart. 

And  hied  him  away  to  the  battle -plain, 

— But  his  dog  wonid  not  depart! 

He  has  slumbered  beneath  a  moonless  sky. 

While  his  friend  has  watch’d  amu  id, 

And  tooth'd,  with  hit  toname,  the  agony 
Of  each— save  the  spirit’s — wound. 

And  its  faith  has  been  as  a  g;entle  dew. 

Shed  sweetly  and  silently — 

Oh*  were  the  maid  of  his  soul  as  true, 

How  fair  athingwcN  the! 

And  now,  amid  the  battle’s  strife. 

He  fling’s  his  sword  away, 

And,  as  he  marks  its  ebbing  life. 

Weeps— as  a  soldier  may! 

—Tears  that  become  the  warrior  mor* 

Thaa  all  the  weak  ones  given 
To  her — the  darker  that  she  wore 
The  livery  of  heaven' 


[#rwn  hie  . 
LAMENT 


tterury  QuretU. 


1  lay  my  hand  upon  the  hand  sooften  press’d  in  mine, 

1  lay  my  lip  upon  the  once  soft  ruby  hp  of  thine ; 

I  luy  my  cbecK  upon  the  cheek  that  blush’d  so  at  my  praise, 

I  lay  my  breast  unto  the  breast  my  slightest  word  could  raise; — 
Mine  eye  looks  on  the  eye  that  'poke  in  loves  own  thrilling  tone. 
My  soni  seeks  for  the  soul  that  was,  that  was  its  kindred  one ' — 
But  all  in  vain! — that  soul  is  fled! — tbou’itdead — a  thing  of  clay. 
Without  or  motion,  sight,  orsen>e! — and  'tis  but  a  day 
Since  thou  wert  fondleil  in  my  arms,  and  1  felt  thy  warm  embrace, 
.And  a  soul  beam'd  brightly  on  me  .n  each  feature's  glowing  trace; 
And  thy  fev’rish  breath  was  burning  on  this  distracted  brow; 
(Uh,  would  that  it  were  ro'd,  as  is  thy  c^ld,  cold  bosom  now!) 
And  the  blush  was  on  thy  cheek,  for  the  ki.ss  my  fondness  ga.  e. 
And  love  convulsed  thy  bosi  m  like  the  sinking  of  the  wave; 
And  thine  eye  shone  moistly  on  me,  half  in  sorrow  half  in  joy. 
As  if  thou  wouldst  hold  me  last — and  yet  felt  death  must  destroy 
AW  happiness,  my  eveiy  hope,  and  leave  me  as  I'm  left, 
Otlove— of  thee!— of  allin  life  (save  the  power  to  die)  bereft! 

R  S. 

[From  the  [Auburn)  Free  Press. 
INFWllNZA. 

Wha  be  ye,  that  hae  gnpt  ray  pow. 

An’  causin'  sic  a  *p>exea  low. 

Ye  wicked  wretch? 

Makin’  mine,  head  t«  crack  an’  thnn’er 
As  if  ye’d  blaw  it  a’  asun’er. 

Like  a  bomb  ketch. 

•An’  now  ye  think  ye’re  a’  sae  snug; 

But  rU  jist  whisper  in  your  lug 
A  word  or  twa : 

That  if  ye’re  na’  ower  mickle  nice, 

Ye'd  better  tak’ this  guid  advice— 

To  gang  awa’. 

Now,  ye  barkin’  cur.  I’ll  warn  ye. 

If  ye  dinna  gae.  I’ll  start  ye 

Wi’  some  jalap; 

.An’ then,  I’m  thinkin’.  Unit  ye’ll  gang, 

An’  tak’  your  growlin’  clan  ala.ig. 

On  fa’  gallop. 

If  ye'll  nae  wend,  uaceevel  loon. 

I’ll  try  your  courage  unco’  soon, 

Ay  wi’  bluidin’; 

Then  drink  some  ri^t  guid  steepin’  tea. 

Jist  scaudin’  hot,  IjI  steam  ye 
'  Like  a  puddin’. 

Ye're  an  uncanny  wigbt,  I  ween, 

Makin’  me  sneeze,  aM  frae  mv  een 
The  big  dmps  fa’; 

Then  grip  my  throat,  an’  mM’  me  cough, 

As  if  ye’d  threw  my  stofnarh  otf 
A  mile  or  twa. 

List*  an’  hear  what  I  am  sayia’— 

If  ye  longer  think  o’  stayin’, 

I  simply  ken, 

That  when  ye’ve  tasted  ilka  dish 
Whilh  rU  componiid,  ye’ll  never  wish 
To  come  agen. 

Relics. — A  traveller  on  the  Continent,  visiting  the 

Cathedral  of  - ,  was  shown  by  the  Sacristan, 

among  other  marvels,  a  dirty  opaque  glau  phial. 
After  eyeing  it  some  time,  the  traveller  said,  "  Do 
you  call  this  a  relic?  Why,  it  is  empty.”  “Emp¬ 
ty!”  retorted  the  Sacristan,  indignantly,  “Sir,  it 
contains  some  of  the  darkness  that  Moses  spread 
over  the  land  of  Egypt.” 

To  the  patrons  of  the  Manual  on  Sublime  Freema¬ 
sonry, 

The  writer  begs  leave  to  state,  that  a  conside  rable  portion  of 
Part  1.  was  prepared  for  the  press  in  the  fall  of  1H24.  But  he 
(hoaght  proper  to  postpone  the  pubiicathm.  until  he  should  be 
enabled  to  add  some  account  of  all  the  sublime  degrees  ;  ho* 
ping  thereby  to  render  his  work  more  useful  to  his  sublime 
nrethren,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  craft  in  general.  Many 
circumstances  btyond  his  eontroul  have  rendered  this  delay 
much  longer  than  was  anticipated.  But  bv  the  kindassistane'e 
of  a  distinguished  brother  of  the  8M,  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  the 
writer  has  been  enabled  to  make  suck  progress,  that  the  whole 
work  might  be  ready  for  the  press  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
As  he  engaged  in  the  business  not  for  his  own  emolument,  he 
stated  the  price  of  the  Ma'ioal  at  BL  heingthen  ignorant  of  the 
expenses  which  would  attend  its  publication  He  has  since 
ascertained,  that  he  will  sushiin  a  loss,  if  he  pipceeds  to  publish 
it,  unless  the  price  or  number  of  subscribers  be  tncreasM. 

The  printers  charges  for  type-setting  and  prMs 
work,  m,  sMbOU  copies,  will  ne  916b  00 

Tkc  pafflil  S'f  bO  per  ream,  ttbd  25.  Engrav* 
vi^  20  pURlat  910  sneh,  9^00,  2S6  25 

ninting plates, W>k-binder’s  charges,  and  other 
expenses,  at  least,  250  00 


The  present  number  of  subscribers  is  only  70  00 

Balance  against  hin^mgg;'ll  2) 
Unless  an  ndditional  nnmber  of  subscribers  he 

mnst  abandon  the  publication  But  he  ex- 

erti^  on  the  part  of  the  present  patrons,  willwHRy  all  difli- 
cuHsm;  and  enable  him  to  present  the  Ma.onic  ^{nlic  with  a 
woik,  wkieh.  when  complex,  will  be  the  only  one  treating  of 


all  the  sul.i.me  degrees  iver  publtsSiiL  lie  expects  tuc  patron¬ 
age  particularly  of  all  the  l.a>dges  of  Perfection,  Councils  of 
l^inces  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  and  of 
Ooiuisiones  of  S.  Princes  of  the  Royal  Secret,  &c.  for  whose 
bencAt  the  wOik  is  chieflr  mtended.  ' 

Ocy*  1  he  price  of  the  Manual  (if  published)  will  necessarily 
be  enha'iced  to  rum-subscribers.  G.  F.  YATES. 

S-hen'Ctaiy,  Sovtmhtr,  182.5. 

i^ajpusAiATBY 
WALTER  R.  DANFORTII, 

For  publishtng  morVily,  in  FtwHilener,  R.  I.  u  Ptriodieal 
lYork,  to  be  entUltd 

TEtE  msrw  xnvoioAJri)  scAOiizms, 

A.XD  MO.NTHLV  HEPOSITORV  0»'  LITERATUHE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

It  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  th  s  community,  possessing  as 
it  does  so  many  facilities  for  literAry  acquisition  a'>d  scientific 
esearcli,  that  there  should  exist  no  other  periodical  woik  than 
the  ordinary  newspapers.  It  lias  not  only  become  a  reflection 
up  .n  tlie  flimrishiug  University  established  here,  and  on  men 
ol 'titters  who  adorn  our  learned  professions;  but  also  on  tliat 
numerous  portion  of  our  citizens,  who  having  embarked  in  other 
successful  pursuits,  are  enabled  to  otter  a  bounty  for  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  geuius  and  the  fruits  of  learning. 

There  are  indeed  no  publications  more  attractive  to  (he  gen¬ 
eral  m  .Si  of  readers  than  magazines;  and  none  are  more  usefui 
auxiliaries  .n  the  cause  of  general  intdligeuce,  than  such  works, 
when  judiciously  conducted-  For  the  world  is  teeming  with 
books  in  every  aepartmeiit  of  literature  and  in  every  branch  of 
science;  and  if  a  life  devoted  to  letters  can  grasp  but  on  incou- 
siderable  number  of  the  volumes  which  are  annually  thrown  in¬ 
to  circulotioo,  bow  much  less  of  their  contents  can  be  received 
by  tliose  whose  attention  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  otbir 
pursuits. 

These  considerations  then  enhance  the  value  of  those  period¬ 
ical  works  which  are  intended  to  select  such  portions  wily  of 
new  publications  as  are  productive  of  the  greatest  share  of  a- 
musement  and  uti  ity  to  general  readers  and  to  emlHidy  them  in 
a  form  more  tangible  and  easy  of  access  than  their  originals. 
The  objects  of  the  editor  of  this  intcndeil  publication,  are  to 
gather  sweets  from  the  great  variety  of  productions  luxuriating 
lur  and  wide  over  the  delightful  fields  of  literature,  and  also  to 
present  its  readeis  with  original  articles  on  literarv  and  scien¬ 
tific  sub|ects,  and  such  matter  as  will  have  a  tqideney  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  useful  and  the  fine  arts,  and  extend  the  sphere  of  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence. 

The  editor  lias  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  contributions  from 
some  of  the  most-  able  writers  in  the  town  and  State ;  and  is  ma¬ 
king  arrangements  to  receive  regularly  the  most  approved  peri¬ 
odical  and  other  new  works  as  they  are  sent  from  the  British 
and  American  presses. 

If  a  suficienl  numbi  r  of  subscribers  shall  patronize,  the  work, 
it  wiU  nuike  its  appearance  early  in  April,  and  a  number  shall  be 
aAerwards  published  at  the  commencement  of  every  month, 
with  a  new  type  amt  on  fine  paper. 

Each  number  will  contain  w  pages,  large  octavo;  and  the  sub¬ 
scription  will  be  Sf  *  year— half,  payable  on  the  delivery  of  the 
third  nnmber,  and  the  other  half,  on  the  delivery  of  the  sixth. 

I  (0-  As  the  expensen  of  the  intended  work  will  be  verv  con¬ 
siderable,  and  its  success  and  its  public  ntilty  must  ifepmd 
I  mainly  on  punctual  payments,  the  sum  of  91  >  year,  in  addition, 
wiU  be  charged  to  Uuire  subseriliers  who  do  not  promptly  eom- 
ply  with  the  feregoing  terms. 

Persons  holding  subscription  papers  are  requested  to  forward 
the  subscribers  names  oa  early  as  the  first  of  Marcli,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 

Providmee,  January  23,  1826. 

SALtrtoF  LANDS  FOR  TAXES  AND 
QUIT-RENTS. 

Comptroller'  C^ct,  Albany,  January  17,  1836. 

AN  act  having  this  duy  passed  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  postponing  the  sal*  of  lands  now  advertised  to  be  sold  for 
taxes,  uatil  the  twenty-first  day  of  March  next. 

Sotiee  is  hereby  gdern.  That  the  Comptroller  will,  on  the  said 
tsernty-firet  day  ofMarth  next,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  (orenoon, 
at  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany,  cnmuicnci.  the  sale  of  lands 
heretofore  advertised  for  Tuxee,  and  continue  selling  from  day 
to  day,  till  he  shall  have  sold  for  all  airea.  s  of  Taxes  assessed 
previous  to  the  year  1822. 

Further  nolue  is  hereby  gireu.  That  on  the  seventh  day  of 
March  next,  at  ten  o'cloca  m  the  forenoon,  at  the  same  place, 
he  will  commence  selling  lands  charged  with  arrears  of  ^it- 
Hents  ;  and  will  continue  the  sale  from  day  to  day,  till  he  shall 
have  sold  foraJI  arrears  that  shall  then  remain  undischarged. 

5V.  L.  MARCY.  t'omptrolle^. 

MoAtOIR; 

OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM 

Is  published  every  Saturday, 

BY  E.  B.  CHILD, 

At  the  Commercial  Room,  corner  of  South  Market  and  Beaver 
streets,  Albany.'  • 

Terms. — Two  dollar*  and  fifty  cent*  per  annum) 
in  advance,  or  three  dollars  payable  semi-annually. 
No  subscription  received  for  less  than  six  months. 

Communications,  post  paid,  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Editor  through  the  Post-Office. 

Gentlemen  holding  8u'*script»on  papers  for 
“  The  Escritinr,*'  ore  respectfully  requested  to  trans 
mit  the  names  of  those  subscribers  they  have  already 
procured,  to  the  publsher,  with  all  convenient  des¬ 
patch. 

A  handsome  title  page  will  be  furnished  gra 
tis,  to  each  subscriber,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


